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South American Explorers 
SAE is a 501(c)(3) non- 
profit organization. With 
clubhouses in Cusco and 
Lima, Peru and Quito, 
Ecuador, and U.S, headquar- 
ters in Ithaca, New York, SAE 
collects and makes available to 
its members up-to-date, 
reliable information about 
Central and South America. 
Membership is US $40 ($70 
couple) per year. Residents 
outside the U.S. add US $10 
(US $7 for Canada) for 
postage. Those wishing to sign 
up in the United Kingdom can 
join through Bradt Publica- 
tions (Please allow 4-6 weeks 
to receive membership cards), 
41 Nortoft Road, Chalfont St. 
Peter, Bucks SLO OLA, U.K. 


Aims and Purposes: 
SAE is dedicated to: 

* Furthering the exchange of 
information among 
travelers and researchers. 

* Promoting responsible travel 
through publication of 
pamphlets, information 
packets, the Internet, and 
its magazine, the South 
American Explorer. 

¢ Publicizing projects aimed at 
improving social and 
environmental conditions 
in Latin America and 
collecting funds for their 
activities. 

* Awakening greater interest 
and appreciation for the 
welfare of endangered 
peoples, wildlife protection, 
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and wilderness conserva- 
tion. 

* Collecting information on 
volunteer and research 
opportunities. 

* Fostering ties between non- 
profit organizations, NGO's, 
conservation groups, and 
other socially and environ- 
mentally active organiza- 
tions. 


South American Explorer: 

A 64-page quarterly 
magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific 
discovery, history, archaeology, 
mountaineering, native 
peoples, languages, anthropol- 
ogy, geology, and more. 

Membership Services 
include: 

Knowledgeable Staff: Our 
friendly staff and volunteers 
provide advice and practical 
information to members. 

Networking: We assist 
members seeking travel 
companions for a trip/ 
expedition, or seeking to 
contact experts in a particular 
field. 

Trip Reports: Trip Reports 
provide specialized informa- 
tion on just about every- 
thing—climbing Aconcagua, 
volunteering, learning 
Spanish, lining up a local tour 
operator, white-water rafting, 
hiking the Darien Gap, 
visiting the Galapagos, etc. 

Maps: The Club maintains a 
collection of topographical, 
geological and road maps for 
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member use and purchase. 

Lending Library: There is an 
extensive library of both 
English and Spanish books at 
Clubhouses in Quito, Lima, 
and Cusco, 

Merchandise for sale: Books, 
maps, tapes, T-shirts and other 
items are on sale at Clubhouses 
or through the Club’ catalog. 

Trip planning: Members can 
call upon the SAE for help and 
trip planning information. 

Discounts: Members receive 
discounts from many local tour 
operators, hotels and language 
schools. 


Additional Member Services 
at Quito, Lima, and Cusco 
Clubhouses: 

Equipment Storage, Mail, 
Phone and Fax Service, Book 
Exchange Library, Message 
Board, E-mail Service. 

South American Explorers 
Catalog: 

The annual catalog contains 
books, maps, and language 
tapes. Please call or write the 
Ithaca office to request a copy 
of the latest catalog. Include 
$3.00 if the catalog is to be 
mailed outside the U.S. 


To join the SAE: 

Contact us at our U.S. 
headquarters, use the order 
form on page 63, or sign up at 
one of the clubhouses. 
Website: 
http://www. samexplo.org 


U.S. Headquarters 

126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 

Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@samexplo.org 


Quito Clubhouse 

Jorge Washington 311, 
Quito, Ecuador 

Phone/fax: (593) 2 225-228 
Staff e-mail: 
explorer@saec.org.ec 
Member e-mail: 
member@saec.org.ec 

(Put member’s full name in 
subject field) 


Lima Clubhouse 

Ay. Republica de Portugal 146, 
Brefia, 

lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 425-0142 
Staff e-mail: 
montague@terra.com.pe 
Member e-mail: 
montague@terra.com.pe 
(Put member’s full name in 
subject field) 


Cusco Clubhouse 

930 Avenida del Sol, 

Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 223-102 
Staff E-mail: 
saec@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
Member E-mail: 
saec@amauta.rcp.net 

(Put member’s full name 

in subject field) 
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Dear Editor 


I have some answers for the 
writers of “Where Did I Read 
That” (Issue 61, pg. 57). 

Col. Percy Fawcett’s book 
“Exploration Fawcett” (1953) 
was compiled by his son Brian 
from the explorer’s diaries, 
letters and articles. The 
reference to birds that made 
holes in the cliff faces is on page 
75-76, and refers to the areas of 
the mountana in Peru and 
Bolivia. He had heard that this 
bird is to be found in the 
Chuncho country of the Pyrene 
River in Peru. I have seen these 
birds in a British documentary 
done some years ago, but they 
just dig into the soft 
sedimentary rock with their 
beaks. The plant that melts 
rocks was considered mythical. 
Col. Fawcett, D.S.0, FR.G.S. 
(1867-19285) is often condemned 
for his wild stories, but he did 
receive the Founder’s Medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society 


in 1918 for his explorations of 
the Amazon and was a noted 
engineer and artist. 


Regards, 


Grahan Holton, PhD. Research 
Fellow, La trobe University, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Dear Editor, 


Play it again, Sam... errrr: 
Print it again, Don! (“Where Did 
I Read That”, Issue 61) 

Things are really going bad 
if SAE members & readers have 
such a short memory: The full 
Meson story was published in 
your Society’s mag, Number 13 
(probably written with a 
typewriter). Since the article 
appeared (July, 1984), nothing 
substantially new & exciting 
has occurred: We have roughly 
located the iron, but had no time 
to pinpoint and dig it out. 

But where are those true 
young adventurers & explorers 
ready to exhume the meteorite? 
The only thing you need is a 
ticket to B.A., a couple of months 
of time to spare, and the 
perseverance to tackle the hot 
Chaco sun. Note: Not for SAE 
Life Members only.... Rookie 
Humbolts and Fawcetts welcome 
as well! 


With best regards, 
Frederico B. Kirbus 


Dear Editor, 


For the W.H. Hudson 
Biographer requesting sources 
in “Where Did I Read That” 
(Issue 61): 

As a bibliography goes, what 


follows is pretty rudimentary, 
but for what it’s worth, I call 
attention to three works I own 
on W.H. Hudson, all of which list 
sources: 

Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, 
E] mundo maravilloso de 
Guillermo Enrique Hudson, 
Mexico-Bs.As, FCE, 1951. 

Alicia Jurado, Vida y obra de 
W.H. Hudson [1971], 2nd ed. 
Buenos Aires, Emecé, 1988. 

Ruth Tomalin, W.H. Hudson: 
A Biography, London, Faber abd 
Faber, 1982. 

Of the three, I think Jurado’s is 
the best. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. David Danielson, Ph.D., 
Professor Emeritus 


Dear South American 
Explorers, 


Well, here it is guys. I 
thought as soon as I wrote the 
final Life Member check, 
fireworks would start and 
confetti would rain down, Ms. 
South America would knock on 
my door with an ice bucket of 
champagne......but noooo. 

Instead I’m in a dull office 
on a gray Seattle day 
exchanging nasty phone calls 
with an even duller Venezuelan 
courier service. Now that I’ve 
gone and done this you all better 
stick around! 

Saludos, 


Terry Brian 


Dear Editor, 


As Navigator aboard the 
Feathered Serpent III with Gene 
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Savoy, I was fascinated by Loren 
MclIntyre’s article, “Current 
Affairs: Cabin Fever on 
TransPacific Rafting Trips,” in 
the Autumn issue (Number 61). 
Conspicuously missing from his 
article was any mention of Gene 
Savoy’s 1969 drift voyage on the 
Feathered Serpent I, the 
“Kuviqu,” discussed in his book, 
“On the Trail of the Feathered 
Serpent.” It was further 
documented at the time in a CBS 
documentary by Charles Kuralt, 
“Adventure: trail of the 
Feathered Serpent.” In 1969 it 
was a pretty big story! 

The FS I-Kuviqu, was a 


double-hulled vessel, designed by 
Savoy and based upon ancient 
Peruvian drawings. It was built 
of totora reeds by Peruvian 
craftsmen. Savoy navigated the 
vessel from Peru to Panama in 
64 days, proving that ancient 
seaman from Peru could have 
done the same. The FS I was in 
the water by April 6, 1979, a full 
month and a half prior to 
Heyerdahl’s Ra Ilaunch in 
Morocco (May 25th) and a year 
before Ra IJ, Thor’s Peruvian 
“totora” vessel, was launched. 
And, of course, neither of those 
voyages was “transPacific.” 

In 1996 the Andean 


Feathered Serpent I 
Kuviqu 
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Off the coast of Peru, 1969 


Explorers Foundation began 
building the Feathered Serpent 
IlJ-Ophir, based on Mochica and 
Chimu designs. The FS III 
departed Peru on December 17, 
1997 and arrived in Hilo, Hawaii 
on January 28, 1998, a 6,000- 
mile, 42-day voyage under sail. 

The FS III was a double- 
hulled 73-foot vessel similar to 
the FS I and built of Peruvian 
mahogany. The purpose of its 
voyage was, in part, to duplicate 
the ancient voyage of the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui mentioned by 
MclIntye in his article. 

Might I also add, in 1998 FS 
IlI-Ophir was a pretty big story! 


Sincerely yours, 
Gary Robert Buchanan 


Executive Secretary, Andean 
Explorers Foundation & 
Ocean Sailing Club 


OOOPPPS. Our mistake. 
On page 57 of the Winter 
issue (Number 62) we 
printed an incorrect num- 
ber for Bueno Books, the 
publisher of “Teach English 
and See the World.” Inter- 
ested readers got in touch 
with Eagle Automotive 
rather than the publishing 
house. Bueno Books can be 
reached at 1-800-356-9315. 
You can read a review of the 
book at thebookshelf.org/ 
Native_Speaker.htm. 
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Kwambr dances as tribal elders circle. 


The miners 
encouraged Kwambr 
to curse in 
Portuguese and 
wear T-shirts 
silk-screened with 

dirty Words. Kwambr shining with enthusiasm in painted face. 
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Call Me 
Antenna 


Na0O Me 
Chama Antena 


The young Kwambr, showing his cross-eyes. 


Loren McIntyre 


The boy came up from the river and through the 
trees, carrying a pole over his shoulder. Perched on 
the pole was the totem of his tribe, a red macaw. 
He paused and I took his picture. That was in 1987 
when the boy was about five years old. That year his 
name was Kwambr. 


McIntyre’s affair with the South American Explorer began with the first issue, October 1977. In time, his 
letters, articles, and his column “Magnum Bunkum” elevated his name to our magazine’s masthead—a more 
sublime attainment, he concedes, than simply cashing National Geographic checks for his two dozen South 
American assignments. McIntyre took all of the photographs in this article (except for the X-ray). 
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Kwambr’s 
father 
Moagana, 
was a 
gentle war- 
rior who 
had slain 
only a few 
rubber 
tappers. 


Portrait of Modgana, Kwambr’s father. 


K wambr belonged to a small and scattered tribe, 
the Urueu-Wau-Wau, locked into an enormous 
green cage — 7,000 square miles of primeval 
rain forest in the uplands of Brazil's Rondonia 
State. Long isolated in mid-continent, the tribe 
had escaped exotic diseases and slave raids that 
wiped out most of their race in Brazil. They killed 
intruders, mostly rubber tappers and diamond 
prospectors. Not until late in the 20" century 
did the din of chain saws and bulldozers ruffle 
the air of the ancestral macaw. That was when 
pioneers from coastal Brazil began to lay charred 


rectangles of cities-to-be on the natural curves 
of the Indian land. 

Kwambrs father, Moagana—shown hunting, on 
pages 800-801 of National Geographic for Decem- 
ber 1988—was a gentle warrior who had slain only 
a few rubber tappers. I had watched Moagana 
carry Kwambr on his shoulders and teach him 
how to hunt with bow and arrow and dance to 
the hollow boom of giant wooden flutes. While 
the adults circled counter-clockwise, Kwambr, 
with an impudent grin, twirled the other way, 
his crossed eyes glistening. After Moagana died, 
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Grown up, Kwambr renamed himself Avah-pr but was often called Zarilho, “Cross-eyes.” 


When I took his picture again 
in October, 2000, Kwambr was 
calling himself Avah-pr. 


possibly of snakebite, Kwambr stepped 
through the looking glass into modern-day 
Rondonia where miners were sluicing the soil 
of the forest floor in search of alluvial tin. 

I got wind of his adventures during my 
frequent returns to Amazonia to help forest 
friends whose freedom had slipped away. I 
always asked about Kwambr. A frontiersman 
friend—the only white man who speaks the 
Urueu-Wau-Wau language-told me the min- 
ers encouraged Kwambr to curse in Portu- 
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guese and wear T-shirts silk-screened with dirty 
words. Kwambr was no longer Kwambr. The miners 
called him Zarilho, Cross-eyes. He resented the nick- 
name and kept changing his tribal name as Indians 
do whenever it strikes their fancy. It’s no problem in 
a country where few Indians have ID cards and al- 
most everyone, from the President on down, is 
known by a descriptive or amusing nickname, or 
apelido. 

When I took his picture again in October, 2000 
Kwambr was calling himself Avah-pr. I found Avah- 


prin the city of Porto Velho, recuperating from 


an. accident that had put an end to the exu- ~ 


berant dancing I remembered so well. One 
morning a falling tree had shattered his left 
leg, both tibia and fibula. There was an In- 
dian agency pickup truck nearby and for once 
a penetration road served a humanitarian pur- 
pose. With Avah-pr wrapped up in the bed of 
the truck, the FUNAI driver sped to Porto Velho 
in less than ten hours. An orthopedic surgeon 
of Brazil’s Health Ministry got out of bed at mid- 
night to align the bone fragments and fix them 
in place with five long screws that enter the flesh 
from an external metal frame. See X-ray, this 
page. 

As a result, Kwambr, aka Avah-pr, is now 
called “Antena” although he doesn’t answer to 
that apelido. Next April, after the “antenna” is 
removed, he may become “O Coxo,” the Limp. 
Count on him to ignore that nickname also. For 
a dancer to wind up lame is no laughing matter. 


The bandaged leg and “antenna.” 


a 


The X-ray of Kwambr’s injured leg. 
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Carolyn 
McCarthy 


My adventure started 
quite typically: I was 
scammed. Arturo, my 
new friend at Aventuras 
Total, sold me a direct 
bus ticket to Uyuni for 
twenty dollars. It was 
twice the normal price, 
but the perks were plenty. 
I would be picked up 
directly at my hotel and 
guaranteed a seat on the 
all night express. 


Carolyn McCarthy lived in Buenos Aires and south- 
ern Chile, working as an English teacher and trek- 
king guide. Her solo travels have earned her a 
unique conocimiento of the buses of Mexico and 
South America. She currently teaches ESL at a com- 
munity center in Boulder, Colorado. 
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The dusty Bolivian landscape. 


Wha drew me to Uyuni were the salt flats. Other trav- 
elers, both European and North American, who I met in 
the guidebook-recommended restaurants, recalled the salt 
flats as a highlight of their continental tour. La Paz had me 
winded. I was sent by Arturo on a spectacular trek to the 
Cordillera Real, only to throw up llama soup the whole 
time. I recovered from altitude sickness lying prostrate in 
my dark room at the pension, dreaming of flamingos that 
matched sunsets, geysers and aqua lagoons where there 
was no human sound. 

Waiting a half-hour on the curb for my promised coche 
cama with reclining seats, | suspected something awry. | 
went next door to check in with Arturo. He was engrossed 
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watching his co-worker Andrea affix stickers to comics. 
The title of her sticker book was LOVE IS... and featured 
a Betty Boop type girl, confiding her rose-colored insight 
on the opening page: LOVE IS A VANILLA SUNDAE WITH 
TWO SPOONS. 

“Ahhem,” I said. “Is the bus late?” 

Andrea and Arturo hadn't even seen me come in. Were 
they sharing sundaes too? When I cleared my throat again 
Arturo jumped up saying, “Si, Si, les go.” He dashed out 
the door, grabbing my bag and hailing the first taxi. 

We argued all the way to 
the bus terminal. Had I just 
paid ten dollars for a one-dol- 
lar taxi ride with an escort? It 
turned out that there was no 
such thing as direct service, 
and “deluxe” meant cushioned 
seats in a portable chicken 
coop. I was so ticked I told 
him not to wait. On top of it, 
he kept insisting I tell my 
friends about his company, 
Aventuras Total. 

My first impression of La 
Paz, though daunting and cha- 
otic, was of tranquility. At 
12,000 feet La Paz is a crack 
in the high plains, scooped out 
and filled with twisting rivu- 
lets of streets. On the altiplano 
the earth and the faces of the 
people are fissured and dry, sculpted by a constant wind. 
With extreme winds, altitude and temperature flux, the 
Bolivian character has been molded for endurance. 

Bolivia was like stepping into a time machine; it was 
extraordinary and cruel and my innocent first world sen- 
sibility sucked it up like a Hoover. I wandered up and 
down its streets unbothered watching men push carts and 
girls braid hair while holding babies. Nobody whistled, or 
cat-called, no vendor selling goods harassed me. | felt like 
a ghost who could ramble and explore unnoticed. 


We were like a 
congregation 
waiting for God. 
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Oh, I loved Bolivia, but I could not trust it. The tour 
guides fibbed, the weather fluctuated and the food avenged. 
I particularly avoided mocco chinchi, a syrupy drink with a 
floating half-peach, touted by fly-swarmed street vendors 
as a thirst quencher. Unpeeled fruits, meat not cooked in 
plain view and water were perilous. I spent hours search- 
ing for decent packaged snacks and blew my last bolivianos 
when I found a street vendor selling expired packages of 
Peanut M&Ms. 

But despite my frustrations, at least I was starting anew, 


albeit slowly. It took the bus over an hour to climb out of 
the yawning valley of La Paz, grunting and huffing like a 
tourist on the Inca trail. We inched from the dense cobbled 
colonial downtown up to the square earthen brick homes 
piled up on the heights under the white glittering cones of 
Huayna Potosi and Illimani. 

The last rays of light sprayed the reverent moon faces 
of the passengers and shivering wheat-colored plains. I 
took out my journal, observing the women in bowler hats 
and bright colors seated around me. The men sported nub 
worn woolens and bristly black hair; one was already asleep 
under his Steelers cap, arms folded across his chest. No 
one spoke much. Even the babies were still. We were like 
a congregation waiting for God. 

In my incessant scribbling I barely noticed the bus fill- 
ing up. People picked up on the outskirts paid the driver 
directly. The seats filled, then the aisle. There was a tre- 
mendous clunk and clatter several miles out of town where 
the pavement ended and the dirt started. 

The awful sound: whack! Cu-rack! The bus moved 
along like a piano being dropped by arthritic movers. Ata 
crossroads a large hand-painted sign announced ORURO 
with an arrow. I counted: there were thirteen hours left. 
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In the late evening we picked up a woman, thick strands 

One of the escaping her braids hung down over her cheeks. She 

nudged her little ones forward. In the dark they hesitated 

like reluctant chicks while the dozing congregation 

: shushed their whines. An hour later the conductor 

C ] ren a slammed us to a halt amidst cackles and hoopla. A pig 
pen stench filtered up the aisle. 

One of the children had defecated in the bus. The fam- 


4 : . : 
de fe C ate d In the si ice ee ae bounding forward over feet 


and boxes and potato bags. Ernesto! Her terrified daughter 
° was strewn sideways like a sack across her shoulder. It 
bug The fa, ily took them forever to leave; first Ernesto had to be coaxed 
, out from the doghouse of legs and petticoats he had scam- 
. pered into. Others shouted his name. Amidst scowls and 
murmurs I opened my window to the icy night air. 
was being In that freezing night the southern stars shone more 
vividly than I had ever seen them. I clung to one comfort: 
e at least if | died here I wouldn't continue being cold. At 
ki eke d out first | begged sleep to come, but with each stop (and there 
- were many) a polar gust blasted through my bones. In my 
tiff with Arturo, I had forgotten to get out my sleeping bag. It 


was now atop the bus, out of reach. All the other passengers 
slept soundly, snugly wrapped in their blankets. 


A hilltop town in Bolivia. 
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I would 
freeze, like 
the Ice 
Princess 
found 
abandoned 
on the 
Andean 
mountaintop, 
while my 
driver 
visited the 
world’s 
most rural 
brothel. 


La Paz watercolor, painted by the author. 


It was nearly three a.m. and snow- 
ing when the driver stopped. From my 
seat behind him 1 watched him comb 
his hair, slip on his driver's cap and slink 
down the steps with his young assis- 
tant, leaving the door open. Little flakes 
of snow drifted in and settled on my 
nose and on my shoulders. I waited in 
the plush darkness, flexing my fingers 
and toes to keep circulation going. 

Llooked around but there was not a 
soul with whom to commiserate; the 
flock snoozed contentedly. One light on 
the main street of a two-street town 
shone bright. I folded my arms and legs 
and cupped my hands over my ears to 
block the cold. I would freeze, like the 
Ice Princess found abandoned on the 
Andean mountaintop, while my driver 
visited the world’s most rural brothel. 

To my surprise I found myself wak- 
ing up from my achy sleep. The air was 
sharp. Sunrise brought a strip of white 
heat stretching across the salt flats. It lit 
up the hills and tufts of yellow grass. 

1 anticipated the lick of that yellow 
flame with an intensity bordering on 
worship. I would dance for it, build a 
temple, if only it would just arrive. My 
fixation made me slow to realize that 
we were no longer traveling on a road 
at all, but on sand, leaving a serpentine 
track for the next bus that might come 
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before the winds. 


At half-past seven I stumbled off the 
bus like a foal, blinded by the bright 
light and baffled by my limbs that had 
long been folded like a pamphlet. My 
pack, dusted solid beige, was tossed 
down from the roof. Loading it on my 
back left me hobbled and bent. The 
school bell rang and a storm of uni- 
formed children skittered by, erupting 
in fits of giggles. I was left alone, un- 
sure of what should come next. 

Magdalena, my seat companion, 
joined me in Uyuni for a cold breakfast 
in a spare restaurant with a plastic Coca- 
Cola clock. She wanted some company. 
She was traveling to see her family and 
this was her first trip alone. 

On the bus I had inventoried 
Magdalena’s careful English, toothy 
smile, cable knit sweater, sandwiches 
in wax paper and pegged her as a mis- 
sionary. Determined to avoid her pitch, 
I had worn my Walkman and turned 
up the volume. Now I swallowed down 
my guilt with gritty coffee and picked 
at my dried-out empanada. 

The beauty of being a foreigner is not 
being obliged to talk to anyone. If you 
respond to others by staring or falling 
asleep it is assumed that you don’t un- 
derstand. One can deftly evade bores, 
ramblers and seducers by simply play- 
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ing the innocent. But here | needed to 
make up for my rude inhospitality. 
Magdalena was quite impressed with 
my thick guidebook, so I read it aloud 
to her. She pointed at passages asking, 
“What say this?” 

“Uyuni is the largest and most signifi- 
cant town in southwestern Bolivia. It sports 
a rather inhospitable desert climate that 
fluctuates between hot and cold winds that 
bring sandstorms. Visitors will be intrigued 
by a unique junkyard collection of decay- 
ing steam locomotives...” 

I was pooped. My plan to stay on 
and do a five day jeep tour of the salt 
flats was quickly fading in appeal. What 
The Book described them as savory. 


“Have you 
lost your 
way, 
child? ” 


I spent the hour browsing the street 
booths that sold old electronics and cir- 
cus prizes wrapped in plastic. Could 
there be anything else to see? I reached 
for my guidebook and realized it was 
gone. Gone! To be sure, I pawed 
through the other hundred items in my 
pack. Breathless, | reached the restau- 
rant and pounded on its closed door. 
The peeling blue shutters were strapped 
shut. 

I talked through the door crack, as 
if the family were holed-up, fearful of 
some pending mid-morning danger. 
“It’s only me,” I shouted, “La turista. I 
forgot my book!” 

An old woman was sitting on the 
ground next to me. Her eyes darted over 
me while her hands kept knitting just 
as fast. In a voice was more delicate and 
shrunken then her frame she said, “A 
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book, you lost? You know, they went to 
the country. To pick. There must be 
other books around here somewhere. 
My grandson has some.” 

“Gracias,” I said. I turned away from 
the door but paused. It was silent, her 
needles had stopped. “Have you lost 
your way, child?” 

I had to think about it. “Not yet,” I 
smiled. 

Each loud, crunchy step of my 
treaded boots punctuated my return to 
the terminal. Somehow | had arrived 
without map or directions and chose 
my next destination: Tupiza. | wondered 
if my rump could take nine more hours 
of galloping across the countryside. It 
would have to. I would arrive after 
nightfall in canyon country where it was 
rumored to be warm. 

The Tupiza bus was near full and a 
tiny pear-shaped grandma with twin 
ashen braids under a bowler plopped 
into my seat. I foolishly confronted my 
elder, ticket in hand, but she only shook 
her head, then ignored me in the most 
polite manner. 

It was obvious that my seat holder 
held the home court advantage. I 
squeezed by her to where a bundled box 
rested on a once-velvet seat with dust 
baked into it. “Perdén,” she murmured, 
removing the box only to stuff it under 
my seat where my feet should go. She 
flashed a precious half-toothed smile. 

Just before departure an Australian 
couple boarded, Finding their seats oc- 
cupied, they waved their boletos like 
sason-ticket holders at a Quechua 
woman. The young man boldly held his 
ground when she responded with the 
finger-wag of the ancients. The bead- 
eyed woman shook her head vigorously, 
and then finding little relief (the Aus- 
tralians spoke neither Quechua nor 
Spanish) she turned to a woman in a 
knotted shawl in front of her to claim 
HER actual seat. 

Their henhouse squawks soon 
spread to the entire bus. Unaccustomed 
to minding seat assignments, the bus 
passengers carried on about the prac- 
tice of matching seat numbers with 
ticket numbers as if it were witchcraft. 
Moving appeared only acceptable if one 


could uproot and equally disenfranchise 
another. 

My senora, looking matted and 
rough-edged, stared out the window 
with the calm ofa saint’ statue. She was 
obviously NOT buying into any new 
customs. Sorting out the new arrange- 
ment had taken almost a half hour. Fi- 
nally, we were on our way. 

The long journey was made more 
Spartan by my own design. By now L 
had become somewhat savvy in tech- 
niques of cross-country bus travel. I al- 
lowed myself crackers, lifesavers or pea- 
nuts, and just enough droplets of water 
to wet my mouth. Intentional dehydra- 
tion was the best way to avoid expo- 
sure to Bolivia's unseemly latrines. 

We stopped on a plain, a silly-putty 
image with a horizon that stretched 
before us until it seemed it might crack, 
or rip. There was not a tree or shadow 
for miles. The flock got out. The lanky 
Australians, all elbows and cameras, re- 
sembled emus among chickens. I 
watched them watch the Bolivians with 
Nikons poised, enthralled by this latest 
roadside attraction. 

And then everybody squatted. While 
the foreigners retreated to the bus, I 
took in the scene: colorful, almost 
cheery. Women outside tilted and 
bustled up their magenta, turquoise and 
yellow skirts like carnation blooms. 

Their daily wear of bowler hats and 
petticoats made them appear as living 
relics of their colonial past. The styles 
of skirts and shoes were once the court 
fashion brought by the Spanish in the 
late 17th century. The hats were English 
in origin. Defying modernization, the 
Aymara stubbornly embraced the vest- 
ments of their oppressor long after the 
Europeans had discarded the fashion. 

We drove off, weaving over the 
crusted earth, sometimes following dry 
creek beds, other times following noth- 
ing. | wondered if the driver had to steer 
us as one does a ship, checking our 
progress in the crosswinds using a com- 
pass and the sky. In the absence of roads 
and vegetation, the bus became an enor- 
mous dust shaker. Dust blew in through 
the windows and floor gaps. 
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Matching 
seat 
numbers 
with ticket 
numbers 
as if it 
were 
witchcratt. 


We were heading toward Butch 
Cassidy country, in the twisted red can- 
yons around Tupiza where the outlaw 
finally lost his luck. By one account a 
Bolivian sheriff shot him dead. | hoped 
they liked tourists. 

I was baking like a piece of pottery. I 
could only think about water. Last 
night’s snow seemed a dream. With 
most of the windows stuck shut, the 
heat was growing more oppressive. De- 
liriously, I imagined my removal from 
the bus, dried and broken like an arti- 
fact; they would tag me, and stick me 
in the lovely damp basement of a North 
American museum. I was really losing 
my mind. 

Next to me, the woman they called 
Marisol peeled off two sweaters, and 
sighing, slid off thick tan knee-high 
nylons she had hidden beneath three 
petticoats. Her action dislodged untold 
layers of ancient dust and dirt, trigger- 
ing a round of coughs as it flew up in 
our faces. She shot me a coy look as if 
to say, “oops.” She seemed carefree and 
resilient. Next to her, I felt my own 
weaknesses magnified a thousand-fold. 


I was 
really 
losing my 
mind. 


As we rumbled on toward the dusty 
horizon, the passengers passed around 
a warm orange Fanta. Tipping the plas- 
tic bottle up, they took dusty gulps, 
smacked and wiped their lips in satis- 
faction. When it came back to Marisol, 
from whom it had originated, she of- 
fered it up to me. 

And I drank. 
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A thriving Cuti-Cuti bush. (Martin Himmelfarb) 
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Cuti-Cuti 


The Living Medicine Factory of Peru 


Martin Himmelfarb 


The purplish scar on my foot still itches occasionally, 
reminding me that the parasite I picked up in Ecuador 
may still be alive. To kill the protozoa that caused my 
case of Leishmaniasis, I had to take debilitating toxic 
compounds through an IV every day for three weeks. 


Slowly the lesions started to heal. 


e ordeal made me 


wonder whether there wasn't a more benign and effective 
way to treat Leishmaniasis—a parasite endemic to the 
tropics that, if untreated, causes horrible mutilations 


maa even death. 


| wasn't alone in my thoughts. I wrote an article for 
SAE on my experience (Foreign Lesion, Vol. 42, Winter 
1995), and soon thereafter got a call from Paolo Greer, a 
reader who'd thought he had a run-in with Leishmaniasis 
in the early 1980s. He described how Juan, a local 
‘curandero,’ had cured his skin ulcers with a poultice made 
from the leaves of Cuti-Cuti—a plant native to the Inambari 
River region of Peru. 

“I didn’t have much of a choice at the time,” said Greer, 
a frequent SAE contributor and advisor. “We were on the 
remote Inambari River, a couple of days hike from the 
nearest dirt road when the ulcers appeared.” Juan searched 


Martin Himmelfarb is a lawyer who, when time and fi- 
nances permit, travels to South America, where due to 
his own carelessness he was bitten by a Leishmaniasis 
infected sandfly.When not studying amateur ethno- 
botany, he makes wine and plays second fiddle in an 
obscure orchestra. 
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the nearby forest and quickly returned with what he called 
‘Cuti-Cuti’—a small mint-like plant. “It was either try Cuti- 
Cuti or pour battery acid onto the festering lesion and let 
it smoke awhile. Juan blanched the leaves in boiling water 
to soften the spines. He then applied the sodden mass to 
the two deep ulcers on my legs, holding the leaves in place 
with gauze.” Miraculously, by morning, the redness and 
pain had gone. 

“In the next few days, I climbed up to 8,000 feet in the 
high jungle,” explains Greer, who divides his time between 
Alaska, earning his grubstake in the oil fields, and Peru, 
where he looks for Incan silver and gold mines. “At first, I 
supposed that my leish was in remission but it flared up 
twice more. Since Cuti-Cuti doesn’t grow in the high jungle, 
I retraced my steps down to 6,500 feet to find some. I 
reapplied Juan's remedy and the effect was as phenomenal 
as before. With the third treatment I was cured.” 


sg 


He didn’t 
want to 
taint his 
company 
with what 
serious 
investors 
might 
deem a 
crackpot 
scheme. 


“By the time I checked into the 
‘American Clinic’ in Lima, I had noth- 
ing to show but two small, round scars,” 
says Greer. “Later I visited the Cornell 
Tropical Medical Center in New York. 
Comell’ expert on the disease conceded 
1 had had Leishmaniasis, but insisted 
my case must have cured itself sponta- 
neously. As for Cuti-Cuti... ‘he did not 
believe in wives tales.” 

So impressed was Greer with Cuti- 
Cuti that he photographed the plant, 
pressed some of its leaves and saved a 
few seeds. He also marked the location 
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of the plants on his map. If Cuti-Cuti’s 
healing properties were as potent as they 
appeared, he reasoned, Cuti-Cuti was 
a medical cure more valuable than the 
gold and silver of the Andes. 

In 1996 he sent me the dried mate- 
tial that he collected in 1981 from his 
home in Fairbanks. But to test the me- 
dicinal effectiveness of the plant, we 
needed to know what it was. From the 
specimens we had, there was no way to 
tell. An Internet search for “Cuti-Cuti” 
yielded only that painful message, “no 
matches found.” We had to have the 
plant'’s scientific name to research its 
chemistry. Growing a plant big enough 
for a botanist to study in detail was the 
only solution. In my ignorance I 
thought the seeds would germinate in 
potting soil. They did not. That was the 
extent of my scientific endeavors until 
1998, when over a glass or two of wine 
at a neighbor’s house, it became appar- 
ent that it might be worth another try. 

My neighbor, it so happens, is the 
chief scientist at a small pharmaceuti- 
cal company that researches potential 
treatments for vascular diseases and 
other plagues on society. I'll call him Dr. 
X because, at this time, neither he nor 


his company want to be identified. The 
possibility that the compounds in Cuti- 
Cuti may be helpful in either healing 
wounds or fighting infection, or both, 
captivated Dr. X. There is a huge mar- 
ket for drugs that heal wounds: such 
drugs would benefit diabetics and oth- 
ers afflicted with ulcerations, Personally 
enthused, he still didn’t want to taint 
his company with what serious inves- 
tors might deem a crackpot scheme. But 
his friend, a scientist from Australia, just 
happened to be visiting. He agreed to 
give the seeds another chance. 

This time they tried with fresher 
seeds. Unlike our crude experiment 
using African violet potting soil and a 
large dose of naivete, this try succeeded. 
My elation was soon dashed, however, 
when news came from halfway around 
the world that the baby seedlings had 
withered and died, frozen to death ona 
Canberra windowsill. There the matter 
rested until the next summer, when, at 
the home of another doctor, the sub- 
ject once again came up in conversa- 
tion. This doctor thought his mother, 
an avid gardener, might be equal to the 
challenge. 
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Two-feet 
high, their 
stalks got 
entangled 

with the 
blinds on 
the office 

window. 


In July of 1999, Beverly Franklin 
spread some tiny Cuti-Cuti seeds (5000 
of them weigh an ounce), onto some 
potting soil in paper cups. She placed 
them under grow lights at her home in 
Wareham, Massachusetts and added 
water. Franklin, also the wife of a doc- 
tor, is famous for getting just about any- 
thing to grow. Her garden is filled with 
vegetables, and she even managed to 
cultivate a colony of frogs in her water 
garden until they were mostly eaten by 
snakes. 

For ten days nothing happened. 
Then, miracle of miracles, tiny green 
shoots emerged. Franklin transplanted 
these into larger cups and, as they grew, 
into three-inch pots. By this time, her 
living room had turned into a Little 
Shop of Horrors. Insatiable in their de- 
mands for space, light, water and food, 
the 40 plants grew bigger and bigger. 
And they stunk. 

One day Franklin developed a rag- 
ing infection on her finger. Her son and 
husband, both eminent physicians in 
the Boston area, urged her to go to the 
emergency room to have the sore 


lanced. Against such medical advice, 
and acting in the belief that good medi- 
cine smells bad, Franklin prepared an 
infusion of the Cuti-Cuti leaves. In it, 
she soaked her infected finger, Within 
an hour, the pain and swelling went 
down. Within a day she was cured. She 
experienced the same astonishing re- 
sults as Paolo Greer in 1981. 

With the news of this second 
“miracle cure,” Dr. X began to believe 
in Cuti-Cutis medicinal potential. But 
we still didn’t know what the plant was. 
In September of 1999, | moved the 
plants to a sunny conference room at 
my office. Here they continued to con- 
sume water and fertilizer sticks. They 
still exuded a pungent odor. When the 
door was closed and the room sealed it 
was overpowering. Two-feet high, their 
stalks got entangled with the blinds on 
the office window. In my absences, 
Cheryl Silva, a co-worker, tenderly 
cared for them as if they were her own 
children. 

To finally identify the plant, I took 
one to the Arnold Arboretum in Bos- 
ton to show the resident taxonomist. 
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Alas, lacking flowers, he could not iden- 
tify it. He did say the leaves looked a 
little like mint. Undeterred, I signed up 
for a beginner’s botany course at the 
Harvard University herbarium. This re- 
pository houses over 5 million plant 
specimens. I figured that if the Harvard 
herbalists couldn’t identify it, nobody 
could. Dr. K. N. Gandhi, an expert tax- 
onomist who also serves as the 
herbarium’ chief bibliographer, was the 
course instructor. He reaffirmed that 
without flowers, identification was im- 
possible. Then, as luck would have it, 
clusters of flower buds appeared on the 
tips of each stalk. 

On an abnormally cold, rainy and 
windswept October night, I wrapped 
one of the precious tropical plants in 
my trench coat and took it to class. Dr. 
Gandhi peered at the flowers, thought 
for a moment, and said he believed it 
to be a member of the sunflower fam- 
ily. But wanted to examine the flowers 
more carefully. While gladdened to hear 
that identification was imminent, I was 
saddened that my secret hopes of dis- 
covering a new plant species were about 
to be dashed. Two days later, Dr. 
Gandhi emailed me. The Swedish bota- 
nist Linnaeus had identified the plant 
and given it its scientific named back 
in 1753. Paolo Greer and I were only 
two-and-a-half centuries too late. 

Straight onto the Internet I went. 
From around the world information 
poured in—over a hundred matches 
from every continent, including color 
photographs that confirmed we were 
talking about the same plant. Not only 
has my plant been known and identi- 
fied for 250 years, its chemical contents 
have been analyzed by none other than 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Considered a weed, it grows around the 
world, roughly between the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn. It even grows 
wild in parts of southern Florida. 
There's a seed company in Oregon that 
promises to deliver seeds for 10 cents a 
piece; although I did order a dollar's 
worth and never heard from them again. 

Well known as a medicinal plant ev- 
erywhere but in the U.S., Ageratum 
conyzoides is used to treat boils and dys- 
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I took it 
upon my- 
self to pol- 
linate the 
Cuti-Cuti 

flowers 

with a 
paintbrush 
borrowed 
from my 
son, David. 


entery in Malaya; fever and wounds in 
Java; burns, sores, leprosy and syphilis 
in Africa; wounds in the Philippines; 
urinary infections and flatulence in Bra- 
zil; and rheumatism and tumors in Ven- 
ezuela, not to mention skin ulcerations 
and Leishmaniasis in Peru. In Trinidad 
it is also used to induce abortions. 
The Federal University of Ceara, in 
Fortaleza, Brazil, demonstrated that an 
extract of Ageratum conyzoides has ef- 
fective analgesic and anti-inflammatory 
properties in a study on mice. In Bra- 
zil, a paste made from the dried roots 


of Ageratum conyzoides and smeared all 
over one’s body is even said to repel evil 
spirits. 

Farmers use Ageratum conyzoides to 
control citrus red mites in Chinese or- 
chards, but the plant is known to har- 
bor nematodes that reduce rice crops 
in Indonesia, Thailand and Laos. In 
Nepal it has been noted to attract hon- 
eybees, but in South and Central 
America it is used as a mosquito repel- 
lent. It is also used in landscaping as a 
decorative border and blooms in late 
October and November in areas where 
there is no frost. 

Known as Cuti-Cuti in Peru, Agera- 
tum conyzoides is called billy-goat weed 
in English, chula and celestina azul in 
Spanish, cantinga de bode and mentrasto 
in Portuguese, and aiguille and azier 
francais de Devez in French. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
maintains a list, called “Dr. Duke's Phy- 
tochemical and Ethnobotanical Data- 
base.” On this list Ageratum conyzoides’s 
67 chemicals are identified and de- 
scribed, including some which have 
long been known as anti-inflammatory 
and analgesic. Some of its compounds 
are also antibacterial and possess anti- 
carcinogenic properties. Research on 
mice proves that it reduces pain and 
inflammation. The list of chemical prop- 
erties is lengthy and illustrates that each 
Cuti-Cuti is a miniature pharmaceuti- 
cal factory, in both the botanical and 
industrial senses. But no medicine sold 
in the U.S. uses it as a treatment for 
wounds and infections like Greer'’s and 
mine. 

Dr. X explained that before a medi- 
cine can be approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration it must undergo a 
series of trials, first in the lab, then on 
animals and finally on people. Paolo 
and I had no such resources. Even Dr. 
X, CEO of a drug company, was not 
about to commit his firm to full-scale 
multimillion-dollar clinical trials. On 
the other hand, he did offer his exper- 
tise and facilities to extract juice from 
the plants and deep-freeze it for later 
study, should an interested researcher 
ever turn up. 
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As I vaguely remembered from col- 
lege science courses, no experiment is 
any good unless it can be duplicated 
by others. This ‘would require a large 
supply of Cuti-Cuti and we had used 
up all of our seeds. Undaunted, and 
with Dr. Gandhi's beginners botany 
under my belt, I took it upon myself to 
pollinate the Cuti-Cuti flowers with a 
paintbrush borrowed from my son, 
David. Every morning and night, David 
and I would apply the brush to all the 
flowers. They were in full bloom in my 
kitchen, having been moved out of my 
office because of their objectionable 
aroma and increasing demands for 
space and attention. Lo and behold, as 
the flowers wilted, seeds formed in 
tightly bound little bundles. At a mere 
touch they exploded, shooting forth a 
tiny shower of seeds, each with it’s own 
short feathery bristles sprouting from 
the top like a Lilliputian parachute. In 
only a few weeks, we collected thou- 
sands of the seeds. 

The one condition Dr. X put on us- 
ing his lab was that we supply all of our 
own equipment and material. One Sun- 
day, when none if his co-workers were 
around to scoff, we entered the lab 
armed with a plastic bag of Cuti-Cuti 
plants, a Waring blender from my 
kitchen, and 15 dollars worth of bottles, 
funnels and cheesecloth purchased at a 
discount cooking supply store. Over the 
course of the afternoon, we ground up 
enough leaves to make up about a liter 
of 25% Cuti-Cuti extract in distilled 
water. We even ground up some stems 
and roots for later study should anyone 
show any interest. Dr. X, while distanc- 
ing his company from the Cuti-Cuti 
experiment, graciously offered to store 
the vials of extract in a laboratory freezer 
at -80 degrees Celsius. The samples are 
there, awaiting research. 

After our lat: work we had some 
plants left over. When I came home that 
afternoon, I extracted a few more 
ounces of plant juice following the pro- 
cedures devised by Dr. X. It's still in my 
refrigerator, along with some flowers, 
stems, leaves, roots and seeds. But two 
things still worried me. Had we waited 
so long to grinc] up the leaves that their 


chemical potency got diverted into re- 
production? Also, having used up our 
seeds, how could we grow more plants 
for future full scale trials? We obviously 
needed an steady and reliable source for 
Cuti-Cuti plants. 

Would the seeds, produced from 
David's and my crude pollination ef- 
forts, germinate? There was only one 
way to find out. In March 2000, I 
sprinkled a pinch of the seeds on top of 
soil in a flowerpot that sat on sunny 
windowsill in my kitchen. To create a 
miniature green house, I covered each 
plant with a clear plastic bag. To my 
relief, within two weeks, tiny shoots 
appeared. In another two weeks they 
shot up to half an inch. Soon they were 
big enough to transplant, and before 
long I had two dozen thriving Cuti- 
Cutis. This was enough to provide Cuti- 
Cuti extract for any later study, with 
plants left over to flower and harvest 
more seeds for future production. | 
found that the plants could also be 
propagated from cuttings; simply stick- 
ing a leaf stem into moist soil ina warm 
and bright place was enough to produce 
a new plant. Pruning the tops of the 
plants resulted in bushier growth. A 
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full-bodied Cuti-Cuti is ea sier to deal 
with than the long stalked’ version that 
caused flowerpots to tip o' ver and spill 
dirt. For some reason this second gen- 
eration of Cuti-Cuti was m 1uch less aro- 
matic, but attracted neigh] sorhood dogs 
like a living fire hydrant. 

I wish I could say we have found a 
cure for something. We f iave seeds, fro- 
zen leaf extract, frozen plant parts, a 
pressed and dried plant and lots of in- 
formation on growing ai ad propagating, 
not to mention tons of ethnobotanical 
information from the In ternet. What we 
don’t have are the res¢ yurces to turn it 
into a medicine. The | -ime is ripe for a 
serious and qualified r esearcher to look 
into the matter in mor e depth. But even 
if no one does, at leas st Greer’s goal has 
been met: we are pz issing the knowl- 
edge on to others. 

Bona fide researct iers, in industry or 
academia, are encov traged to request a 
packet of seeds or samples of the ex- 
tract. They can senda summary of their 
qualifications and i ntended use for the 
material to the South American Ex- 
plorer, which will pass it on to us, the 
specimens’ cust¢)dians. The world’s 
wounded await. 
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Don Yorty, “What Night Forgets,” Herodias (New York & London), 179 pp., $24. 


Mexico on His Mind 
The Literary Vision of Don Yorty 


Maralyn Lois Polak 


“Gathering alfalfa in their fists they hack with their 
machetes and put it into piles. The sefior says he 
doesn't have ani extra machete, that there's nothing for 
me to do but write.” 
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Much of 
the novel 
actually 
happened 
tome —re "oS 
was in — 
Mexico in 
1979 


piece. There's a picture-postcard perfection that lies on 


Arnerican writer-artist-poet, world traveler, and Manhat- the surface which he peels away to reveal what simmering 


tart community activist Don Yorty’s first novel, the politi- 
cally explosive, erotically charged WHAT NIGHT FOR- 
GETS (Herodias)—set in Mexico against a compelling 
backdrop of international governmental intrigue, zanily 


violence erupting into sudden, stark chaos; and then the 
lumiiious possibility of renewal, lurk beneath. Imagine 
“Night of the Iguana” mated with “Under the Volcano,” 
and a brief side-trip to “Bring me the Head of Alfredo 


Garcia’ country. Lavishly descriptive, Yorty gives us the 
unseen hand of the CIA wreaking its global destabiliza- 


complicated exotic travelers, stunning regional flamboy- 
ance, and apocalyptic redemption—is a literary master- 


Author of the collection of literary profiles “THE WRITER AS CELEE‘RITY: Intimate Interviews” (M Evans & Son), 
Mara'lyn Lois Polak has reviewed books for the New York Times, dis cussed the art of writing with Terry Gross on 
NPR’s “Fresh Air, ”’ and has completed the experimental cyber-nove?l, ‘‘THE MAN IN HER MIND: Further Adventures 
of Boris and Natasha, ” currently being serialized weekly by the liter '‘ary-political web-magazine FemmeSoul.Com. 
Her essays and articles have been widely published, from Mirabella t o Andy Warhol’s “Interview” to Wench. Com 
and APBOnline. Currently she writes a controversial weekly commentary column, LEFT-HANDED, for 
WorldNetDaily.Com, the largest newspaper on the planet. A radio p ersonality — co-creator of SuperTalk with 
Clark and Lois, in development— she is also a spoken word artist whc) has performed solo shows two years ina 
row ait the Fringe Festival of Philadelphia. 
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tion; shimmering with lust, madness, 
bad politics, destructive marriages, an 
ambiance of dreamily realized eros, the 
timeless wonder of grasshoppers with 
lime, and the sheer redemptiveness of 
harvesting alfalfa with a machete. 


Q: The protagonist, John Wengert, a 
young Philadelphia poet who lands 
in Mexico after a romantic break-up, 
seems very much like yourself— 
open, sensitive, curious, handsome, 
and frightfully intelligent. 


John is a little like Candide, a little like 
a camera, and very much like me, al- 
though he plays guitar and speaks 
French better. His viewpoint is my view- 
point however. 


Q: What inspired this novel? Why did 
you write it? 


Much of the novel actually happened 
to me when I was in Mexico in 1979. I 
had helped a young man escape from 
Peru five years earlier in 1974 and I did 
run into him again in Oaxaca in 1979, 
my first trip to Mexico, The coincidence 
was so strange I had to write about it. I 
do make the fictional character, Hugh, 
much nastier than the unfortunate real 
guy was. I have no idea what happened 
to him. Our last encounter was as it hap- 
pens in the book. I thought I was going 
to have to kill him [to survive], but he 
panicked and fled and I never saw him 
again. In the book I made Hugh gradu- 
ally lose his humanity to become more 
mythic, the underbelly of all that is big- 
oted and awful about the U.S. 
governments self-interested involvement 
in the world. Names have been changed 
to protect the innocent. I began the work 
as an autobiographical epic poem in 
1980, yes, a poem which changed 
quickly to prose, still an autobiography 
though, but that became fiction, as real 
people, now called Kathryn, Julie, Anto- 
nio, Christine, Maria, the Germans, etc. 
expanded to become larger than life to 
support an evolving story line. In reality 
the character Christine is based ona male, 
Belgian, a very nice guy, not so narrow- 
mindedly “French,” smug and sure as 
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Christine is. 


Q: What do you love about travel to 
Mexico and Guatemala? 


In Mexico I am happier than I am here 
in New York City. | may move to Mexico 
one day. The pace is slower, it is easier 
to read and write. Yet there are very in- 
telligent people there. In Oaxaca you 
have the great artist Francisco Toldeo 
living and supporting young textile art- 
ists in the schools he has started. I re- 
ally admire Mexico and Mexican 
people. Mexico’s an ancient civilized 
place; after the Aztecs in Mexico City 
the Spanish universites of art, m.usic and 
higher learning grew up with ‘poets like 
Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz when the Pil- 
grims were just landing at Plymouth 
Rock, Mexico's been around for a long 
time and it’s an open place, a place 
where someone like the: exiled Luis 
Bunuel could come te, make those 
wacky woozy films in tae fifties. Only 
in Mexico could those films have hap- 
pened; a surrealism bein from Catholi- 
cism and the more ancient even 
bloodier religions of that land. 


In Guatemala 1 fee), a dearth of creativ- 
ity because of the murders of so many 
of the creative thi nkers, artists, writers, 
teachers, instruc:tors, which has left a 
population, der rived of their very best, 
bereft. | am Jaopeful that the well- 
springs of hurnan resources will come 
gushing up s¢yon again. I have a friend, 
Dr. Hans (Suggenheim, who has 
founded an art school in Guatemala at 
Chichicaste nango to preserve and reju- 
venate the work of textiles there. Hans, 
who is now in his late seventies, is con- 
cerned ak out preserving indigenous art 
which hzis almost been exterminated by 
invadirig governments. Hans also 
founde d a school in Tibet where the 
people; have been oppressed by com- 
muni; ;t rule, although in Guatemala it’s 
been anticommunist. One can check 
out Jr. Guggenheim'’s wonderful work 
at h'is web site: projectguggenheim.com. 


Q:; What do you think of tourists in 
general? 


Perhaps tourists have become a neces- 
sary evil. The rain forests, the national 
parks in northern Guatemala right now 
are being chopped down by squatter 
farmers; these forests may be saved be- 
cause: of their value to the tourist trade. 
Still what do we do with the world’s 
exploding population that needs some 
land to survive? That is the question. 


Q: Have you considered differences 
between tourists, visitors, explorers? 


A tourist doesn’t leave the beach. A visi- 
tor walks to town, listens to the lan- 
guage and tries to comprehend. Explor- 
ers walk the back streets and hang out 
in the local places and talk to people. 
Explorers know they are among a for- 
eign people where they don’t belong. 
You have to be someplace a while be- 
fore you fit and are accepted. In my 
novel people who are tourists think they 
are explorers and go and do what they 
shouldn’t with disastrous results. It hiap- 
pens. 


Q: What were the nature of your t:rav- 
els there? What did you see there? 
What did you do there? Where did 
you go? Why were you there? 


When I travel I write. I travel to write. | 
find a place I like and settle down. Thats 
what I did in Oaxaca. I lived for; three 
months in Tlacolula with a farnily; I 
helped them make tamales which we 
sold at the Sunday market. Like John 
in the book I did work at a bridal shop 
in Oaxaca and sold piria in the: street. 
When I was writing the book 1 lived for 
a few weeks in Mitla, which is the fic- 
tional town, Tumbala, in the book. 
What happens in the book is s‘> awful I 
didn't want to taint the wonderful town 
of Mitla, so I changed its name. In Gua- 
temala in 1990 I was living near the 
town of Santiago Atitlan when the sol- 
diers at the army base there ojDened fire 
on a group of townspeople iprotesting 
their stay. 17 people were shot to death 
and many were wounded. Thie hysteria 
that followed was very dangerous for a 
stranger, but as things calmed down I 
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interviewed people who had been at the 
massacre and wrote “The Guatemala 
Notebooks.” Travel is inspiration. 


Q: What weren’t you able to keep in 
the book that you wanted to include? 


Toward the end of the novel I wrote 
about twenty pages of monologue spo- 
ken by the professor Daniel about the 
CIAs overthrow of Guatemala in 1954. 
It got in the way of the story's flow. Many 
of the facts 1 took from a book called 
“Bitter Fruit,” about the United Fruit 
Company in Guatemala in the 20th 
Century and the CIAs involvement to 
protect U.S. interests. Anyone interested 
should read the book: Schlesinger, 
Stephen & Kinzer, Stephen, “Bitter 
Fruit,” Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1982. 


Q: Anything horrible happen to you 
there? Did you see any disasters, 
tragedies, or catastrophes like the 
ones in the book? 


The first half of the book pretty much 
happened to me there. The last half 
happened to others. In 1979 when I was 
in Oaxaca I heard that two Americans, 
who were tripping on mushrooms, took 
their clothes off in a church and were 
hacked to death by the townspeople. 
This happened I believe in Chiapas. The 
Germans, who this happens to in the 
book, really existed; they were staying 
in a cabafia next to me at the beach in 
Puerto Escondido where I had gone to 
work on some poetry performance 
pieces 1 was scheduled to do in New 
York and Philadelphia. This was twenty 
some years ago; the Germans were so 
rude to the Mexican caretaker and his 
wife and to me: they sat at my table 
playing a loud radio—I thought I'd kill 
them in my book. And I did. Nothing 
horrible has ever happened to me in 
Mexico. I was in an earthquake stand- 
ing ina bridal shop and it looked as ifa 
huge glass cabinet might fall on me but 
it didn’t. Every moment I spend in 
Mexico is the best. 


In the book the shootout at the road- 


block actually happened. In 1979 a 
bank had been robbed out in the boon- 
docks of Oaxaca. Roadblocks had been 
set up. A car full of Canadians ap- 
proaching were shot to pieces because 
they were driving a car identical to the 
bank robbers’. The roadblock just 
opened fire, killed some of the Canadi- 
ans and dragged the others from the car 
and beat them without bothering to 
identify anyone. 


Q: Why did this book take 20 years? 
Do you plan a sequel? 


It took so long because it went through 
changes from autobiography to fiction. 
Also I worked as a faux artist to make a 
living and I got involved in New York 
City saving community gardens, which 
has taken up a great deal of time. I also 
went back to school at Hunter College 
and got a B.A. in Latin and Greek. My 
novel went back and forth from back 
burner to front for twenty years. 


If I wrote a sequel about that period, 
staying with the family, as John does at 
the end, it would be nonfiction and 
entirely different, mundane, the every- 
day of a dusty Mexican town. 


Q. Completing the book last winter 
in Mexico seemed almost magical, 
didn’t it? 


When I was finishing the book in 
Mexico in December I felt blessed and 
very much in communication with Life. 
When I needed to go over my French 
the French tourists appeared. When I 
was wondering whether to add the sun/ 
moon mask at the hotel desk in the 
book, the plaster cast of a sun/moon 
appeared on a table at the hotel I was 
staying at, it was blue. Conditions for 
writing well were met, my fears at ev- 
ery step were faced’ Working on the 
little girl Esmeralda was difficult; in fact 
she gave me such a stomach ache in 
Oaxaca right before a flight to the beach 
where I was going to finish the book, I 
almost missed the plane—Esmeralda 
was intense, she is like a little earth- 
quake. I tried to make the parts with 
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the Mexicans more like Paradise, the 
parts with the gringos more like Hell: I 
[admire] Milton's description of Hell 
from Book One of “Paradise Lost,” by 
the way and transformed it to the Mexi- 
can landscape when they are on the way 
to Tumbala and John looks out the win- 
dow, as he begins to trip on the mush- 
room, to see the laborers in the hot sun. 
Milton helped and so did Neruda. I was 
reading his poems and incorporated 
lines into the book when they fit, it was 
meant and sublime. I really felt that 
what I was doing meant something. 


Q: Did you have literary models? - 
What were some of the touches you 
put in? 


lam a big fan of Willa Cather. She’s my 
favorite American novelist. How to in- 
corporate dialogue into the narrative I 
have learned mostly from Jane Austen, 
the best. Mark Twain isn’t bad either. 
In What Night Forgets the words and po- 
etry of John Keats, Rimbaud, Allen 
Ginsberg, Neruda, Milton, Baudelaire, 
Walt Whitman, and Sor Juana Ines de 
la Cruz are infused into the text 
throughout. In the whorehouse, for in- 
stance, I incorporate some of 
Baudelaire’s poem, “Les Bijoux,” in an 
erotic scene. When John thinks he’s 
going to be shot and says to himself, “I 
won't remember dying, I don’t remem- 
ber being born,” that is taken from “Los 
nacimientos” by Neruda: Nunca 
recordaremos haber muerto and Ni de 
nacer tampoco guardamos la memoria. 
When John yells, “Voici le temp des as- 
sassins!” to warn the French tourists, 
that’s from Rimbaud. In “Paradise Lost” 
I took Milton’s description of Hell from 
Book One and transformed it to the 
Mexican landscape when they are on 
the way to Tumbala. The Germans who 
meet their horrible end are a little like 
Adam and Eve. Stuff like that is fun to 
do. Anyway, I enjoy it. 


Q: What has the reaction been? 
People who are reading the book like 


it. There’s been enthusiasm. Publisher's 
Weekly in the spring chose it as one of 
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the interesting first novels coming out. 
It's being issued in Canada now and in 
England. Reviews from readers at 
amazon.com have been intelligent and 
supportive. 


Q. Reviews are double-edged swords, 
aren’t they? An author needs them 
but may not always like them. 


So far at amazon.com I am five stars. 
Kirkus Review didn’t do a review, 
Publisher's Weekly did. A long descrip- 
tive unflattering one. Kirkus Review was 
interested to review but then didn’t; | 
personally got a response from Anne 
Larson there, but then after that, silence. 
In the spring, Publisher’s Weekly show- 
cased What Night Forgets as one of the 
more interesting first novels coming 
out, but the reviewer was not so enthu- 
siastic. 


I don’t think my book is “aimless.” It 
ends where it begins as circular as day 
and night. My prose doesn’t “limp” and 
1 am not a big fan of either Burroughs 
or Thompson and in no way was trying 
to emulate them. I try to emulate Willa 
Cather and John Keats. The review is 
also a putdown with words like “mi- 
nor” and “self-indulgent.” The reviewer 
didn’t read the book well because there 
were facts wrong: Antonio was not 
abandoned but saved by his GI father. 
It was also news to me that I'd been try- 
ing to transcend my genre as an escap- 
ist fable. At first the review reinforced 
an awful picture I have of myself, that 
people like me until they get to know 
me. The Publisher's Weekly Review was 
as follows: 


Like its narrator, who drifts aimlessly 
through Mexico in the late 1970s on a 
quest for poetic inspiration, poet Yorty’s 
(A Few Swimmers Appear) first novel 
limps in the footsteps of more explo- 
sive countercultural exploits, lacking 
the whimsical yet powerful grit of 
Hunter Thompson's prose and the hal- 
lucinogenic urgency of the oft-invoked 
William Burroughs. As the novel opens, 
Pennsylvania native John Wengert, 
philosophical about the most recent in 
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a long string of failed relationships, is 
looking for work as a cook in Oaxaca 
to maintain his minor drug habit. On 
his first day in the city, John meets up 
with Hugh, a figure from his past, who 
is now a delusional paranoid who in- 
sists he was brainwashed by the CIA. 
Soon after, John falls in with Julie, a free- 
loving, bisexual illustrator; Julies com- 
panion, Kathryn, who is writing a 
children’s story about an ideal histori- 
cal Mexican girl; Christine, a French 
hotel developer; and Antonio, 
Christine’s Mexican driver, who was 
abandoned to poverty by his American 
G.. father. John spends his time smok- 
ing pot, seducing Julie and Antonio and 
reading poetry, but his self-indulgent 
Mexican idyll is brought to an end when 
two stoned German tourists incur the 
wrath of a mob of Mexican churchgo- 
ers. Although the violent climax takes 
account of real tensions between slum- 
ming First World travelers and their 
often unwilling hosts, the novel fails to 
transcend its genre as an escapist fable. 


(June) 


While I realized that getting reviewed 
in Publisher’s Weekly was a big deal no 
matter what was said, I was also devas- 
tated, sad, anxious—I saw a bleak poor 
future and remembered how both 
Shelley and Byron were convinced that 
bad reviews, not TB, killed Keats—and 
I was mad too. What the heck did 
Burroughs and Thompson have to do 
with me or my prose of which I’m 
proud? I've worked hard, heart and 
soul, overcoming fears and doubts..... 
Paul, my publisher, emailed back: 


The review is not as negative as you 
might think. Its descriptive and will 
interest booksellers on content. Also, 
to say that it’s not Thompson or 
Burroughs is something one could say 
about a lot of books not written by these 
two recognized greats. It does seem that 
the reviewer did not read the book very 
closely, I agree. 

.... The best thing to do is to encourage 
those who are enjoying the book to 
spread the word, write a review and post 
it on Amazon.com. Chin up, Paul 


Then I got an email from my friend... 
Hans Guggenheim, who saw the review 
in Boston. It was Hans’ uncle, Solomon 
1 think, who went down on the Titanic 
refusing his life-jacket saying, “I have 
dressed for this evening like gentleman. 
Do you have a brandy?” Hans never met 
that uncle—Hans is old, but not that 
old and is certainly as demure as his 
uncle when facing bad news: 


I want to congratulate in writing on 
your remarkable success in getting a 
first novel into Barnes & Noble and into 
Publisher's Weekly. The marketing value 
of a review is measured not by the con- 
tent of the review, but by the number 
of lines they devote to a book, and 
whether they bother to give a synopsis 
of the story line. So although you may 
not be happy with the critical assess- 
ment of the reviewer, it is more than 
balanced by his decision to give your 
story ample space. Obviously, that is 
why Barnes & Noble, who are in the 
business for money not love, decided 
to put it on the net. Go and cry all the 
way to the bank. | will send you a 
mouchoir to dry your tears. And start 
working on your next volume. As God 
in The Artist as a Young Man, who clips 
his nails and does not bother to look 
what happens to the filings as they drift 
to earth, you have to continue to be 
productive. You owe it to your audi- 
ence. With all best wishes, Hans 


Am I sinking? Should I put on my tux- 
edo ready for that ice cold doom? I must 
remember those who have emailed and 
called saying how much they enjoyed 
the readings and how they are enjoy- 
ing the book. A stranger in Lebanon, as 
I signed his book, told me he'd read half 
of it the night before, it was holding his 
interest and he couldn’t wait to con- 
tinue. It is probably best to put both 
praise and damnation aside and just get 
along with the work, as Hans advises, 
of another book. Well I knew the job 
was going to be tough when I took it. 


Q. If you’ve felt your book has been 
loved by readers but misunderstood 
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by some reviewers, what else would 
you want us to know about it?? 


1 wanted my book on one level to be 
purely entertaining. That was important 
to me and I worked hard at it. Below 
that surface I wanted there to be a sense 
of the history of the world, from the 
beginning, the history of Mexico, and 
its history with the United States. This 
sense of universal history would be 
played out in the variety of characters 
who appear: Socrates, different poets 
from different ages, Benito Juarez, Ma- 
dame DuBarry on the way to her death, 
traveling Canadians, French, Germans, 
and American travelers and Mexicans, 
past and present appearing at the end 
of the book in old family photos and 
yet to be born in the belly of a mother. 
In the present the past and the future 
flow and it is in this flux we humans 
are born to swim. 


From the poem, from which the title of 
the book is taken, the theme is also 
taken: When sleep vanishes, then you 
swim. Awake is no island, merely swift 
stroke and breath. The moon is not the sun’s 
skull, day is not what night forgets. 


The title suggests that question asked 
by the poet John Keats: “Do I wake or 
sleep?” In the book John must ask him- 
self that question. He is also a swim- 
mer staying afloat in all that happens. 
John is an optimist, a believer in po- 
etry, at times gullible. He is like a cam- 
era snapping perfect picture postcards 
of the landscapes of Mexico, the beau- 
tiful backdrop where all the horror can 
more vividly happen and take us by 
surprise. 


Hugh is not a swimmer. HeS fallout from 
the sixties who is sinking, not swimming. 
Halfway through the book the mad Hugh 
vanishes, only to remain mythic in the 
hallucinations that John has of him as 
Satan when driving through the desert. 
Hugh’ robbing of the bank, which causes 
inadvertently the death of Antonio, rep- 
resents the self-interested involvement of 
the U.S. government in the world, often 
causing the destruction of the good and 


the innocent. 


I wanted Kathryn and Julie to be the 
strength, intelligence and ingenuity of 
modern women making their way on 
their own. I wanted to give the ladies 
their due in the characters of Kathryn 
and Julie. Although Julie, so as not to 
be so perfect as John first sees her, must 
be a little flawed, a thoughtless flirt at 
times, perhaps self-indulgent, using her 
beauty to seduce, but like John I really 
like her and I think I give her a lovely 
exit. 


Christine is a victim of her bitterness. 
Her ambition is blind and cruel and in 
the end gets her smashed against the 
windows glass. 


I wanted Antonio’ death, tragic when 
set against his sad childhood and his 
glad hopes, to remind us that no mat- 
ter how good and deserving you are, 
this will not spare you from death. Many 
good people in the third world meet 
their dooms daily through the flaws, the 
intentions and the mistakes of the po- 
lice and the rigid governments. Yet there 
is promise in his death, a new Mexico 
on the way, when John feels the baby 
in Maria’ belly and imagines that it is 
Antonio returning to be born: into a 
better world. 


Daniel is an explainer, a deus ex machina 
getting John and Julie out of a danger- 
ous situation. He is also a foil for John’s 
paranoia in the beginning setting the 
stage for all the paranoia that is in store. 


Angela allowed me to muse a little 
philosophically about dysentery. Since 
she is partly Jamaican, although Irish, 
when Daniel ribs her about how the 
Irish are lazy and drunk and like to 
dance, it is the sort of thing bigots also 
say about blacks. It’s a tongue in cheek 
joke. 


Esmeralda is a little earthquake who 
brings on a larger one. 


Sylvia is an optimistic view of all that is 
good about Mexico. So is her family. 
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Maria knows that life is worth more 
than money, that the valuable thing is a 
sense of one’s self and place in the 
world. Being with Sylvia and her fam- 
ily is like being in paradise, quite some 
distance from the paranoid hell of the 
gringos. 


I wanted Max to be the Canadian that 
you loved to hate. At his comeuppance 
when his wife, Emily, ties him to the 
bed and straps him, I wanted everyone 
to cheer that the beating of wives by 
their husbands is over. I wanted that 
strap in Emilys hand to be a symbol 
like Hedda Gabler slamming the door. 


The unfortunate Germans are like all 
those ethnocentric foreigners who 
travel, who have no understanding at 
all where they are, yet think they do, 
which gets them into big trouble. 


Q. I'm interested in the making of a 
writer, how your personal geography 
contributed. Didn’t some of that tran- 
spire in Philadelphia? 


During my formative years as a writer, 
from 68 to 79, much of that includes 
Philadelphia. My ancestors were Ger- 
man and French Swiss who left the 
Alsace-Lorraine in the 17th Century to 
escape the constant wars between the 
Germans and the French. One of my 
ancestors, Peter Yorty, bought land from 
William Penn and settled in what is now 
Lancaster County. He was lame and 
there is a town in Lancaster, Lampeter, 
which is named after him: Lame Peter. 


I was raised in the South Mountain in 
Lebanon County near Cornwall. My 
father was an ore miner, my mother was 
a nurse, who worked in the delivery 
room helping to deliver babies. I am the 
oldest of a brother and three sisters. My 
grandfather, Lester Yorty, organized the 
union at the Cornwall Ore Mines in the 
late forties. From him I learned toler- 
ance. He supported civil rights and was 
beaten up by racists. He always said his 
Jewish employer in Philadelphia was a 
lot more Christian that his Christian 
employers at Cornwall where he came 
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to work and to marry my grandmother, 
whose father was a boss at the mines. 
When my grandfather arrived there 
were no safety regulations, or locker 
rooms and showers; there was no medi- 
cal insurance, paid vacations or over 
time. But my grandfather was to change 
all that. He often remarked how his Jew- 
ish employer paid for his Christmas Day 
off, while his Christian employers at 
Bethlehem Steel did not. 


Q. Were you some sort of literary 
prodigy? 


As soon as I could read, I read; as soon 
as I could write, I wrote. My first sto- 
ties were about bloodthirsty pirates 
searching for treasure with battles at sea 
and tropical isles full of cannibals; or 
an octopus who talks, who’ friends 
witha little boy and they travel. I'd show 
them to my teachers who'd say, “This is 
very nice, Donald, but where is your 
homework?” I stuttered which made me 
want to write things down, I think, to 
get my words across. I couldn't tie my 
shoes till 1 was seven or tell time till I 
was nine, but by the time I was eight I 
knew Greek myths, the Bible and 
Aesop’s Fables which I'd retell to my 
parents and their friends who'd tell me 
I was going to be a preacher. 


I began to write poetry at the age of six- 
teen when I heard Bob Dylan sing “Mr. 
Tambourine Man.” Mrs. Yaklich, my 
English teacher, sent some of my po- 
ems to Louis Untermeyer and John 
Wheelock; Untermeyer especially liked 
my work and urged me to continue. 


Q. What about school? 


I went to Temple University fall of 67. 
It was the height of student unrest and 
drug experimentation; I dove right in 
lasting three semesters during which | 
worked on two novels and lots of po- 
etry, but my professors didn’t know me, 
nor did I bother to drop classes I was 
flunking or show up for tests. When I 
flunked out 1 was embarrassed; | felt 
I'd let my family down and | worried 
people’d think I was stupid; and too, I 
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was eligible for the draft, something I'd 
never considered, The Army would 
keep me from writing; I feared being 
constrained, of having to get up when 
others got up and going to bed when 
they did. Once I caught a mouse in a 
jar and when it realized where it was it 
ran in a circle so fast it dropped dead. 
Like an old Roman up against an im- 
movable tyrant | planned to cut my 
wrists if 1 was inducted, but the psy- 
chiatrist I was seeing saw to it I got a 
deferment: I was anxious, suicidal, de- 
pressed, not doing what I really wanted, 
which was just to write, then I returned 
to Cornwall, Pennsylvania to live with 
my family and work in the ore mine 
there, but because of the generation gap 
life was a constant argument. I had bad 
LSD trips. I even dreamed I was stran- 
gling my mother while an iguana was 
wriggling in the kitchen clock where I 
knew it was soon time to wake up and 
go to work; the dream was so vivid it 
stayed with me for days; my father 
punched me for the first time and we 
had such fights my mother told me they 
were going to commit me and I told my 
mother she was an awful mother so she 
left and drove the car so fast she skid- 
ded into an embankment and rolled 
over into the hospital. 


Q. What happened then? 


It was time to go. I left for East Lansing, 
Michigan where some friends were at- 
tending MSU. I started to read my po- 
etry at the Aardvark Coffee House. Even 
in the beginning I was more of a per- 
former than a reader. I'd film the audi- 
ence with a video camera that was 
hooked up to a television so the audi- 
ence could watch itself watching me. 
I'd set poems on fire. I'd make up po- 
ems on the spot and ask the audience 
for help. I wanted the audience to unite, 
join in, be one, make revolution, end 
war, topple governments. 


Q. Admirable ideals, those. And what 
of work? 


I returned to Philly in the fall of 71. 1 
had no training for any sort of job and 


got one at the Taylor Lock and Key fac- 
tory in North Philadelphia. I had school 
debts to pay. The Sixties were over; 
Nixon was still dropping bombs on 
North Vietnam and my friends were 
getting out of college groomed and hair- 
cut for jobs I thought were compromis- 
ing. I felt betrayed. Betrayers! 1 let my 
hair grow longer, lived without a phone 
in Powelton Village, and got into shoot- 
ing heroin. For awhile’ life was like a 
Lou Reed record. Eventually to save 
money I got a second job working 
nights in a garage in West Philly vacu- 
uming and watching over a fleet of tour 
buses. Soon boys who were members 
of the neighborhood street gang began 
to hang around. Here I was, a white, in 
the middle of their ghetto in the middle 
of the night. They'd come and talk, 
would bring me dope, and even helped 
me work, Things | would do and say 
would make them laugh, but I didn’t 
mind that; I was something new to look 
at and something new always makes the 
curious laugh because they’re glad. 
They could be bad. Once they started a 
bus and ran it into another one; some- 
times they'd sneak around, see what 
there was to take; sometimes they’d stay 
till dawn. They never went to school. 
Why go to school where a rival gang 
might kill you? Where you were put in 
a classroom with so many kids no 
teacher could control it much less teach 
you the ABCs? Why go somewhere that 
makes you feel stupid? I wondered why 
they’d wander the streets to encounter 
other gangs of kids and do battle. I knew 
they didn’t want to do it; one boy told 
me how he ran home and prayed all 
night after he’d stabbed another; they 
knew that they might die, that the idea 
that they were defending their turf was 
ridiculous, but this idea of macho, of 
manhood was too much for them. Be- 
fore a fight they'd sing how they were 
going to kill their rival, get his girl, get 
his gun, get his drugs, and it seemed I 
was in old Africa witnessing the rites of 
manhood as they danced back and forth 
singing before war and going forth to 
kill the lion. 


Q. When did your travels begin in 
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earnest? 


In the fall of 73 I traveled from Colom- 
bia to Peru where I settled in Chosica, 
a college town outside of Lima at the 
foothills of the Andes. I planned to fast 
and meditate, study Spanish and write 
alot, but I met two travelers who asked 
if they could stay for a few days, then 
more travelers came so my apartment 
was soon wall to wall with strangers 
who told me of places to go to I'd never 
have otherwise. I traveled with Monica, 
a lady from Montevideo who came from 
wealth, but was a real butterfly taking 
with her only what she could carry, and 
really less than that. We climbed the 
ruins of an Inca city. One house had a 
roof. It was the rainy season, mossy 
green, cold and full of fog and big black 
birds with big black wings that sat on 
and flew off of huge glistening stones 
that had the faces of Incas and birds 
carved on them. An old woman climbed 
up everyday wrapped in a sheet of trans- 
parent plastic that kept off the rain; 
she'd milk her cow and bring us the 
milk with her hand already out waiting 
for the coins to drop, inhaling deep at 
each clink; she’d bring us coca leaves. 
Two travelers who were also staying left 
one day barefooted to take a bath in a 
lake not far off, got lost in the clouds 
and rocks and didn’t return till dusk, 
hallucinating with bloody feet. More 
travelers came and it got crowded; there 
was even a knife fight over a woman. 


While there 1 read Poe’s “Fall of the 
House of Usher” through the weathered 
socket in a bone Monicad brought from 
a tomb, understanding, feeling for the 
first time how important it is to enliven 
in the reader all five senses. We hitch- 
hiked through the jungle to Pucullpa, a 
riverport along the Ucayali River where 
we met Don Fidel, a witch doctor, who 
administered the drug, Yage, to us. 
Yage’s supposed to let you leave your 
body, fly to the moon if you want to, 
talk to the dead, see past and future 
things; the only danger being that when 
you've left your body a bodiless spirit 
might come to live in yours so when 
you return from flying to the moon here 


you've got this spirit in your body not 
wanting to move; but none of that hap- 
pened. I’ve a feeling Don Fidel thought 
we couldn't handle it and didn’t give us 
very much. He whistled into the Yage 
after it was drunk, then passed it on to 
the next; mostly old men drank it; 
sometimes they'd sing. I did float to the 
ceiling but was unable to get through 
the thatch to the sky where I wanted to 
fly. | hovered in the darkness and lis- 
tened to the singing, the whispering of 
the attending women, the occasional 
vomiting; the radio was on too and there 
were noises in the jungle. Soon I could 
tell the voice of a monkey from the voice 
ofa bird from the voice of an insect from 
the voice of a person and heard them 
all together like instruments in one sym- 
phony; then I heard two monkeys talk, 
realized that monkeys talk and how the 
chirring of insects rose and fell with the 
rising and falling of the wind. Every- 
thing was in a conversation. Even my 
hand or a chair, when | looked at it, 
would tell me what it was. 


Q. Something brought you back 
home, though, didn’t it? 


I returned to the States Easter 1974 and 
lived in a trailer on my parents’ prop- 
erty (they've fifty acres of beautiful 
woods where | grew up in the South 
Mountain in Lebanon County). 1 was 
full of inspiration and wanted to do 
nothing but write. My parents wanted 
me to geta job, but I stayed in the trailer 
typing away. Then 1 got hepatitis. While 
recuperating a friend sent me a copy of 
Philadelphia Magazine about how there 
was a poetry renaissance happening so 
when I got better I returned to Philly. 1 
enrolled again at Temple University 
studying Latin, Spanish and French. 
Things were really hopping; the bicen- 
tennial was approaching and “the Philly 
Sound” was the heartbeat of Disco, there 
was money and new night spots and all 
along the waterfront was being fixed up 
for the tourists. In all this exuberance 
there was also for some reason lots of 
poets and I noticed a new kind of poet, 
a performance poet, who didn’t read but 
performed his words. Lots tried their 
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hand at it, but the best was Marty Watt 
who used props, taped voices, lights & 
theater to get his story across. People 
expect poetry to be boring, but Marty 
was changing all that. I could see the 
thing to do was perform and showed 
some of my poems to Jet Wimp who 
was organizing readings at The Painted 
Bride.... 


Q. Facing a live audience, instead of 
a print one, can be a fearsome feat, 
can’t it? ; 


Memorizing the poems to perform for 
that reading I noticed I was dropping 
words and images that really didn’t 
matter; words are like anything else you 
have to carry; they get heavy and you 
always get rid of the excess baggage. As 
Sunday night approached I got real ner- 
vous till Sunday I was afraid I'd forget 
everything or start to stutter. When I 
got there I peed my pants (they say it 
happens on your way to execution) and 
walked up and down South Street fan- 
ning my crotch to hurry make it dry. I 
wanted to run; I thought I'd have to get 
up in front of everybody with this still 
wet stain. God, I was afraid till I was 
introduced I could hardly walk through 
the applause, but as soon as I started to 
talk it all changed; I was in control; the 
words came; it’s an indescribable feel- 
ing when you talk to an audience and 
they’re listening. I was ecstatic from the 
stage, in awe of whatever it was that had 
taken control of me to let me perform 
as well as 1 had. 1 didn’t feel it was so 
much me as someone else and didn’t 
realize for awhile it was myself and I 
could rely on it if 1 practiced; it was hard 
work, not magic. I performed wherever 
I could. The best I did was at Etage in 
the Olde City section of Philly. Sigmund 
Kaye who ran the place was like a di- 
rector; you had to rehearse things, de- 
cide where the lights would be, think 
about publicity, and too you had to au- 
dition, so that by the night of your per- 
formance you were ready for it, it was 
for real, and you put your heart in it. I 
did “Fucking”! there in December 77 
and April 78 and I sang with a band, 
The Sea of Hands. And I edited a po- 
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etry magazine called Hybris which fea- 
tured many of the poets in Philadelphia. 


Q. How else did you sustain yourself 
back then besides your art? 


During all this I got a job at Jack 
Downey's and learned how to cook. My 
forte was omelets; | ran the omelet bar 
in the dining room for a year where I 
noticed movie stars, businessmen, poli- 
ticians, and gangsters all sit down to eat 
at the same table together; then I ran 
the kitchen during the day. Cooking 
helped me coordinate and create 
quickly under pressure. Baudelaire says 
that cooking and poetry are similar, that 
they must appeal to all the five senses. 


In the fall of 79, after a trip to Mexico, 
where the novel takes place, 1 moved 
to NYC where I still live today. I'll add 
three things about my parents with 
whom I was at odds at the beginning. 
They saw I was doing what I wanted, 
that I could survive and that I was 
happy; and I no longer had this urge to 
have them live with my viewpoint and 
morality. I've come to realize I've got- 
ten my gift of writing from my father 
who’s good at telling stories around a 
campfire; my love of books from my 
mother. Like all parents they could be, 
at times, unjustly strict, but never once 
did they censor a thing I read. They both 
have enjoyed and are very proud of my 
book What Night Forgets. 


Q. What are you up to lately? 


I am working right now—but not to- 
day!—high up on scaffolding, 
goldleafing ceilings in a mansion un- 
der construction in a development of 
mansions over what used to be miles of 
orchards and horse country in New Jer- 
sey around Matawan. In Guatemala 
right now the exploding population is 
moving into the national forests, chop- 
ping it down, stepping on the snakes 
and frogs. In New Jersey a squadron of 
Italian stone masons have just erected 
an ostentatious Mediterranean mansion 
on what used to be a meadow with a 
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grove of trees and a lovely pond now 
overlooking a golf course.... I really 
worked hard on the book and I think 
its good, but it is a little nerve-wrack- 
ing—this is my first time—when it’s out 
of your hands, you can’t change a thing 
anymore, and it all depends on chance 
and luck and fate. It’s a little thrilling to 
be here. 


‘ Don Yorty’s long narrative poem. Written at a 


time when the word wets in print 


ThE SAE 
HISTORICAL 
VIDEO SERIES 


by Michael Ryan 


To get the South American Explorers Video 
Collection underway, I got a few film-to- 
tape transfers made from my exensive 
16mm film collection of historical docu- 
mentaries about Latin America. The follow- 
ing films are available only through the SAE 
and are so unique that most members would 
find them interesting. 

I would like to continue making available 
at least one or two historical documentary 
films about the Andean countries. I hope 
that my efforts are considered a contribu- 
tion to the goals of the SAE as awhole. There 
is not much profit to be made in this sort 
of thing, but I do take pride in being able 
to do it. 


Here are the first three videos in the SAE 
Historical Collection. To order, call 800-274- 
0568 or see the order form on page 63. 


Rough Road to Panama, Rugged 
Road to Cape Horn: The Sullivan C. 
Richardson Pan American Highway Ex- 
pedition, 1940-1941 

A two part 60-minute video made 
from the rare documentary, filmed in 
color on Kodachrome, of the first suc- 
cessful attempt to drive an automo- 
bile from the United States to the tip 
of South America. Sullivan C. 
Richardson and two companions ex- 
plore the route that would eventually 
become the Pan American Highway. 
$15.95, Item #604 


Wheels Across the Andes: The 
Armand Denis Expedition 

A classic documentary account of 
1940’s South American exploration. 
Partly sponsored by the Chrysler Corp. 
to show the durability of their trucks, 
the Armand Denis expedition fords riy- 
ers and climbs mountains throughout 
Ecuador and Peru. Their final destina- 
tion: Bolivia, where they film local 
festivals and conduct high-altitude 
research in human physiology. 30 min- 
utes. 
$15.95, Item #602 


The Bridge and This Is Ecuador 

Everything you ever wanted to know 
about the development of air trans- 
portation in, South America but were 
afraid to ask. Two short black and 
white films portray South America dur- 
ing the World War II era. Willard Van 
Dyke’s classic 1944 documentary, The 
Bridge, explains South America’s po- 
tential for economic growth and takes 
a closer look at the development of 
air transportation on the continent. 
This is Ecuador, filmed in 1942 for the 
United States Office for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, highlights the nation’s 
strategic importance as an American 


ally. 45 minutes. 
$15.95, Item #603 
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Hotels, Lodging 

CASO'SOlirescacecevcasctsssavsdaseseaassnacetes 36 
EXPLOLORS AMM icrstcccsdncasescseastacavsncaot 40 
FORCOSEOH ON Osesassacceeccscerestunvereresssees 40 
NIN OSIHOLEL ss. osescscenepssososcaceescesewacer 41 
Orange Guest House 
YOCHAING:LOdge: ...-+.o.0sreveserseoovevenpee ta 


YOVINGLOUGE.:...scncvsr.caccnsenrnaaccaarcreuve 


Language Instruction 
“Amazonas” Spanish School .............+. 38 
Cristébel ColGn .......ccccccecceeeeseeesseeees 39 
Cusco Spanish School ........-.:cecseseeeeeee 41 
Escuela de Espafiol “Simon Bolivar” ...... 36 
Excel Language Center ............s2seee00++ 

"La Lengua” Spanish School 


MUNCH LINGUO! cc cisecescssscossencstenssennss 


Publications, Maps, Videos 

ADPO CU NI OW: <5 01. Savncdeseue steenevcacrtesare> 11 
Bradt Publications .............sscsceseeeeeee 48 
Footprints Handbooks ..............sessse00+ 49 
Forgotten Vilcabamba ........--..ssseee+00 33 
WOU al cc secscasesentccncgcakacssseaeesas 33 
Rapa Nui Journal ...............eecceeeeeeeees 48 
Transitions: AbroGd ......-,-<r<ss-cererreersses 54 


The filmed accountoftwoof the most 
unbelievable yoyagesof our time! 


Get your copy trom Nina Ingris: 
PO. Box 15240, South lalee Tahoe, 
CA 96151-5240 
($39.95 plus $4.50 SGH) 


INDEX TO AUVERTISERS 


Tour Operators in the U.S. and U.K. 


Tour Operators in South America 


Aingermeyer’s Enchanted Expeditions .... 49 


Ecuadorian Alpine Institute................ 35 
EMM@raid FOFGSU:. sass .secccb>cccnneesvehsnngens 36 
Green World Adventure ..........ccseeereeene 39 
INCOEXPIONCNS ccc iscssicesencseseennaowoure 48 
Mg al|iasivss cctigcinacsiccntvesscassxecbonsees 39 
Moggely Climbing .........s.eseceeeeeeeeeeeeee 39 
NONIVOLIL Gh codstc ross nconcecac¥svatscrcovceces 37 
NOCOUEG: 2 oscc cess copicctehdopcesctecossonsents 33 
Pantiacolla Tours .........cscseceeeeeeererens 40 
Rainforest Expeditions ..........scereeeeee 41 
RORMEIELMOT Sica iccchcavevcassnyexocanssesveas’s 39 
SOLOMMECUGGOM a. ci 5.55.0 decb densedoncdeosees 11 
SMMMMIENES Soothseofevsocthoeseorsnngndsapeasths 41 
TAGRRGIM ET OE 1.5.5.5. ctcodey coma sonssddnterhee 39 
Tropic Ecological Adventures .............. 36 
VOREEDING vn cdavs¥ Acts <clccsoceductascannbabioos 35 
Other Services 

AmeriCan Adventures and Roadrunner .... 47 
BEMIS Ltt | occ. -csstsspsccacdevecerosscnass 11 
TOTERILONG!SOS,......0c-ncsssnevercecneree 43 


Ultraviolet Research ............cceceeeeeeee 


FORGOTTEN 
VILCABAMBA 


“Vincent Lee reveals the secrets 
and solves the mysteries of 
Manco Inca's Vileabamba 

in aseries of splendid 


litt » | 
expeditions. 


Order your signed copy ($30.00 
plas $5 S@H) from the author at 


<sixpacmanco@compuserve.com> 


For this and other publications 


by Vince Lee, go to 


issneLcom-sixpacmanco/ 
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Members! 


If you move, let your Club 
know at least a month in 
advance. Send a postcard, 
give us a call, or drop us a 
message through email 
at:explorer@samexplo.org 


2 Couns 


gel Falls 


@ Amazonas 

@ Lost world of tepuis 

@ Upper Orinoco rainforest 
®@ Caribbean Beaches 

@ Los Llanos wildlife tour 
@ Andes treks 


Tailor made trips 


Calle 24 #8-237 (beside Teleférico) 
Telefax +58-74-524075 & 524216. Merida, Venezuela 
E-mail: natoura@telcel.net.ve 


www.natoura.com 
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CUY 


A Taste Sensation 
Elizabeth Stamford 


Cuy (RWEE) is Quechua for guinea pig; an Andean delicacy typically served in 


picanterias, small, neighborhood restaurants. The Picanteria los Cuyes in 


Ecuador's capital, Quito, was dark, poky, and filled with crates of orange 


Fanta. Once seated, my companion and | looked out onto the street where 


the cuy, their skin a deep caramel color, turned on a spit operated by a 


toothless old woman clad in a stained smock. 


We placed our order, and seconds later we saw 
the woman’ thin shoulders heave — then came a 
bang, a slap and the sound of vigorous chopping. 
The cuy appeared before us on a chipped plate sur- 
rounded with boiled potatoes. It had been cut into 
five parts: the head—the torso, separated shoulder 
from shoulder, and the hindquarters—torn limb 
from limb. We looked down at the carnage, steeling 
ourselves to eat, while, at the adjoining table our 
neighbors consumed their rodent with apparent rel- 
ish, licking their fingers and smacking their lips. 

We discovered that each part of the guinea pig 
has its own distinctive flavor. The rubbery skin tastes 
slightly fishy while the dark meat around the spinal 
column tastes like game and the crispy little ears 
flattened against the baked head taste like pork rind. 
I started with a leg, and then sampled some back 
meat, poking at the cuy’s kidneys, which dangled off 
a membrane like twin cherries. Next, I picked up a 
small arm with a stiffly curled claw at the end. Feel- 
ing faintly nauseated, I put down the arm and wiped 
my fingers on my jeans. 

Meanwhile, my companion was attacking the car- 
cass with a disturbing gusto: He pried open the cuy’s 
jaws to reveal a pair of long white upper teeth curv- 
ing downwards to meet the lower. The tongue had 
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shriveled to a mere fleck of brown during the cooking process, 
and the eyes were squeezed tight shut. 

“Stop!” I said, unable to stomach any more. 

We paid the bill, which, including two large bottles of beer, 
came to 103,000 Sucres (about 5 dollars), then made for the 
door where the old woman stood, knife poised, preparing to 
hack apart yet another guinea pig. 


For those interested: The Picanteria los Cuyes is located in Quito, on Huaynapalcon 
and Sucre, opposite the Escuela Roberto Cruz. Buen aprovecho! 
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ECUAGOR INFORMATION 


a Adicional Services So 2992 
ernst come, see, 
and Stay with us 


ay 


special rates for SAEC-members 


e-mail: info@mundilingua.com / http: //www.mundilingua.com 


WHAT 00 YOU WANT 
TO CLIMB TODAY? 


ANS Ecuadorian Alpi i 6 
és pine Institute 
ON € oo 


Your local climbing professionata 3 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com/eai 


JUNGLE 
ADVENTUR 


Biological reserve located 
after a five hour boat trip 
from Coca in the Napo river. 
Yuturi is surrounded by an 
impressive primary terra firme 
forest, with over 400 species 
of birds. 

Yuturi is considered as one 
of the major birdwatching 
sites of the ecuadorian jungle. 
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ECUAUOR INFORMATION 


ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 
DE ESPANOL 
SIMON BOLIVAR 


N 


FOR THE ADVENTURE OF A 
LIFETIME 


| Offer individual Spanish 
| lessons with very experienced 


ee 


Our house is your house 


Journey into the Ecuatorial rainforest 
of eastern Ecuador, and explore the 


xt 
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diversity of this enchanted world a 


° Telephone, fax biological treasure chest, homé to an 
© e-mail 6ervice incredible array of plants, animals, 
® Library with 


insects, and birds, many of them not 
yet classifiet 


Re ale FOR SAEC MEMBERS - 15% 
Ves 3 Visit usat 4 Es 
Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca | — 
phone/fax: (593-2-504977) — 
Quito - Ecuador 


Amazonas Av. N2429 and J. Pinto 
Telf. (593) 02 541 278 
Telefax (593) 02 541 543 
www. emeraldexpeditions.com 


www.simon-bolivar.com E-mail: emerald @ecuanex.net.ec 


Quito - Ecuador ” 


ECUADOR'S LEADING ECOTOURISM OPERATOR 


NATURE LODGES * COMMUNITY PROGRAMS * BIRDWATCHING 


B | C . * DIVING * TREKKING * PHOTOGRAPHY 


: * SAE MEMBER DISCOUNT * 
ecological ¥ adventures 


Winner of the AMAZON re GALAPAGOS e ANDES 


Ecotourism Showcase 2000,and the 1997 ToDo! Award for Socially 
Responsible Tourism. Highly recommended by members of the SAE! 


www.tropiceco.com 


Tel: (593-2) 225-907 or 234-594 Fax: 560-756 
Ay. Republica E7-320 y Almagro, Edif. Taurus, Dpto 1-A, Qutio - Ecuador 
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ECUAUOR INFORMATION 


RECOMMENDED IN ECUADOR 


LONG TERM FAVOURITE IN THE RICHEST ECOSYSTEM ON EARTH 


‘a Dear Native Lite Sarre 
Thank you for the true veildorieae eiperiones: We will certainly refer any inquiries ak an adventiire in the best of Ecuador to you. Your guides 
are top quality, We hope to return to Ecuador soon and experience more of your. tours.” 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL SOCIETY, WORLD CONGRESS 1998 ENGLEWOOD, CO.USA. 


"Another jungle outfitter with good reputation and several reader recommendations is Native Life. They specialize in the Cuyabeno, among 
other areas, Native Life ries to be environmentally and culturally responsible, | appreciate reader's comments on this subject." 


LONELY PLANET BOOK 1997 


"The current favourite in trips to Cuyabeno is Native Life Travels. Guide owned and operated, they run 5- to 8 -day trips into the park. The 
popular 5 day trip costs US$245 per person, with a discount for SAEC members." LET’S GO ECUADOR BOOK,1998 


NATIVE LIFE / NATIVO CAMP 

This basic facility in the southern Cuyabeno Reserve is among outstanding nature, reached by motorised and paddled canoe along the Aguarico 
River and surrounding tributaries. The best trips included an eight-day "Deep in the jungle" Adventure in the Cuyabeno, exploring this remote and 
utterly unspoiled area by canoe and on foot before you make your way back to civilisation. Native Life tours are excellent value with all-inclusive 


prices. Book through Native Live in Quito. Roger Harris and Peter Hutchison. 


The Amazon Book: THE BRADT TRAVEL GUIDE 1998 Bradt Publications / England, USA. 


FOR THOUSANDS OF TRIP REPORTS, PLEASE CHECK IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB OR IN 
NATIVE LIFE'S MAIN OFFICE 
www.native-life.com 


In Ecuador: Foch E4-167 and Amazonas Ave., Quito, E-mail: natlifel @natlife.com.ec 


Ecological reserve on the south bank 
of the Napo river. Is located one hour 
boat trip from Coca. Yarina is an exellent 
INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS: birding area with much varzea and terra 
qa Amazonas N24236 y Colin firme forest plus and area of secondary 
Elo: yuri oy opel forest, characterized by such a variety 


URL Web. htp: hit: wiv yutulodgecom and abundance of plants and wildlife. 
Quito - aes South America 
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ECUADOR INFORMATION The Orange Guest 


House 


CHARMING BED & BREAKFAST 


° IN THE HEART OF MODERN QUITO 


mY 


* 8 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 
* SLEEPS UP TO 18 GUESTS 


AMAZONAS 


Thinking about learning Spanish? 
Come to Ecuador 
and get the highest academic standards 
and professional teaching staff 


* COMFORTABLE BEDS 


* One to one and small group classes 

* Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 

* Study in our “Jungle Branch” and enjoy the Amazon 
* Special discounts for SAEC members 

* Licensed by the Ecuadorian Ministry of Education 

* Experienced Ecuadorian host families 


“AMAZONAS” SPANISH SCHOOL 


718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte, 2nd. & 3rd. floor 
Phone & fax: (593- 2) 504654, Phone: 527509 P.O . Box 17-21-1245 Quito - Ecuador 
www.ecua.net.ec/amazonas E-mail: amazonas @ pi.pro.ec 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas 
P.O. Box: 17-1200599 
Fax: 593-2-569956 
Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: 
angermeyer@accessinter.net 
Web Site: 
http://www.angermeyer.com 
Quito - Ecuador 


CA LENGUA 


One-to-One 
Spanish School 


STUDY WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR 

Intensive, individual classes 
For beginners to advanced 
Flexible schedules 
University trained teachers 
Official Diplomas 
Can arrange voluntary work 
Live with local families (three meals 
and laundry). 
Help with student visas 
Practice outside of the classroom, 
in a market, museum or small village. 
School in Puerto Lépez (the coast) 
Free E-mail service 

SAEC members receive 10% discount 


Colon 1001 & Juan Leon Mera 8th floor 
P.O. Box 17-07-9519 Quito - Ecuador 
PhoneiFax ++593 2 501271 
E-mail: lalenqua@hoy net 
Internet: www .tla-lenqua.con 
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ECUADOR 
INFORMATION 


‘Discover the incredible world that is 
TRAVEL AGENCY AND TOUR OPERATOR Ecuador & Galapagos Islands” 


YATCH TIP TOP M- YATCH TIP TOP 


Sail in our Yachts Tip Top Il & II. Explore the Amazon sleeping in a charming jungle lodge, trek 
through andean highlands with their snow capped volcanoes and visit country farmers, see hundreds 
of bird species with our professional guides, visit a working hacienda or an indigenous market. 


(603-2; 
Fax: (693-2)463 469 Celt: 
AR iorrgaanasd SG 17-552 


Mariscal Foch £7-81 y Diego de Almagro 
Phone: (593-2) 526-938 / 507-282 / 568-014 / Mobile: 09-856597. Fax. (593-2) 228-520 / 448-173 
E-mail: nwittmer@tiptop.com.ec 
Web page: www.rolfwittmertiptoptours.com 
P.O. Box: 17 - 07 - 8989. 
Quito - Ecuador 


@urlvre-« 


* Free Salsa and Cooking lesson 


~ *One outdoor activity per week 


* Free Internet access 


*No inscription fees 


Prices per hour: 


ie Cael Vos . Spanish School I B98 40 


Tel:506 508 Fax:222 964 0- 79=$ 4,75 
www.southtravel.com P P 80- 99=$ 4,50 
e-mail: ccolon@southtravel.com Quito-Ecuador-Sudamérica 100-140=$ 4,25 


special discount !!!!!! 
Telfs: (593-2) 509610 / 557261/ 09733821 


E-mail: yfragate@uio.satnet.net 


We offer you the largest selection of 
quality boats, cruises and tours at the 


Visit our website at : lowest prices. 
hitp:/Awww.yachtfragata.com GREEN WORLD ADVENTURES You'll find travelling with us like visiting 
te ' i Travel Consultants and Tour Operators Ecuador with your best friends 

Web: www.galapagosislands.com - E-mail: into@galapagosislands.com 
TRAVEL AGENCY Phone:593-2-526-266 Phone-fox: 593-2-527-590 Mobile Phone: 593-9-461078 


Address:Robles and Amazonas Av. Edif. "Proinco Calisto", 3” floor, office 303 
Quito-Ecuador 


Quito - Ecuador 
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PERU INFORMATION 


What is a 50 Kg rat? 


‘Why do palm trees walk? 


How drunk can a sloth get? 


If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIAGBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 
professional service, within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 
10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Peri 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Peru, Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail.cosapidata.com.pe 
website:www.pantiacolla.com 


HOTEL 
kkk 


* Located in Miraflores, the nicest 
modern and touristic area. 
* Comfortable as a great hotel. 


- Dally jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco * Personal and qualified attention. 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris * We honor all major credit cards. 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. nF ates : 

LIMA: Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima Touristic information 

Tel:4-47-8888 Fax: 2-418427 Grimaldo del Solar 222 

CUSCO: Plateros 365 Miraflores, Lima-18 Peru 

Tel: 4-235342 Telfx: 444-3530 444-4662 
E-MAIL;Safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe Fax: 446-8030 


WEB: http://peruviansafaris.com hcastellan@ terra.com.pe 
www.toursperu.com/lacastellana 
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CUSCO 


Beautiful hotel set in own 

courtyard, 5 minutes walk 

from Plaza, Hot water all 

| day. Clean, comfortable and 
secure. Dutch owners. 

All proceeds go towards 
helping Cusco’ s street 

children. 
We will give you a tale to 


Tel: (51-84) 231 424 or 
email us on: 


ninoshotel@terra.com.pe 
web: www.targetfound.nI/ninos 


Learn SPANISH in a very 


personal and funny 
atmosphere with very 
experienced teachers. 
From survival to high 
advanced level. 

One to one or small groups. 
Flexible schedules. 
Free salsa classes. 

Live with a very friendly 
family and practice your 

Spanish from the first day. 

Volunteer Work Program. 


Calle Garcilaso 265 - Of. 6 
CUSCO - PERU 
Pone & Fax: 0051 - 84 -226928 
E-mail: i 
www.webcusco.com/cuscospan 


I NINOS HOTEL, | 


SOME SPECTES WATCH THE FOREST 
FROM A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVI 


Welcome to your 
ecological niche. 


A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 
(303) 838-9412 WWW.PERUNATURE.COM 


WOW OLLIL S3IV71 - NWHD NWHD — NVdIS — VDZVN 


tt 
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INTENSIVE SPANISH _ 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


- All year round 
- Groups at all levels 
- Individual tuition 
~ Professional development 
- Quality home stay 
or tlotel Accommodation 
- Professional teachers 
- Tours at discounted rates 


- Business Centre 


_ Cruz Verde 336, Cusco, Peru. 


Telefax: 051-84-232272 
E-Mail: esl-exl@qengo.rcp.net.pe 


http://cusco.rcp.net. pe/excel 


INKA TRAIL TO 


MACHUPICCHU 
SKY VIAJES Y TURISMO 
TOUR OPERATOR 
4 DAYS TREK $ 260.00 
2 DAYS TREK $ 198,00 
AACHUPICCHU AND ALL PERU 
CONTACT US (051)(084)240141 
261414 - 261818 CUSCO-PERU 


Email : jc] @terra.com.pe 
www.unsaac,.edu,pe/cusco/turismo/sky 


JOIN TO GROUPS 
DEPARTING 

ALMOST EVERY 
DAY 18%NCTO 
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ASK Vii 


DR. ANOREY 
SCHECKIMAN 


THE TRAVELER'S 
MEDICAL KIT 


Q: What should I bring in my 
medical kit to deal with travelers diar- 
thea? 

The most important way to treat 
traveler’ diarrhea is to replace lost body 
fluids. Mix a packet of oral rehydration 
solution in one liter of water. This makes 
a perfect replacement fluid. Such pack- 
ets are readily available in pharmacies 
abroad and cost much less than in the 
U.S.. If you must, you can improvise a 
homemade substitute by adding one 
level teaspoon of table salt with 8 level 
teaspoons of table sugar to a liter of 
water. 


Dr. Andrew Schechtman is a family 
physician with a Diploma in Clinical 
Tropical Medicine and Traveler’s 
Health from the Tulane University 
School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine. He is currently on staff at 
the Ochsner Clinic in New Orleans. Dr. 
Schechtman has worked overseas 
with “Doctors without Borders” in 
Guatemala and Uganda. 
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DOCTOR 


Two medications for travelers 
diarrhea are worth including in your 
travel kit: loperamide (Imodium) and 
ciprofloxacin (Cipro). Imodium de- 
creases the frequency and amount of di- 
arrhea but shouldn't be used if you have 
fever or if there is blood in the diarrhea. 
Cipro is an antibiotic that kills the bac- 
teria causing travelers diarrhea. It is not 
recommended for those who are preg- 
nant or under 18 years of age. 

To treat traveler's diarrhea start with 
fluid replacement alone. If have more 
than 3 stools in the first day, take one 
dose of Imodium (two 2 mg tablets) and 
one 500 mg tablet of Cipro. This one- 
time dose will usually knock out most 
cases of diarrhea. If the diarrhea lingers, 
completing a course of the Cipro (500 
mg by mouth twice a day for three days) 
may hasten its resolution. 

To prevent traveler's diarrhea use a 
water filter or iodine tablets. 


Q: What do you recommend for 
motion sickness? 


A: Whether it's sea sickness while 
cruising the Galapagos or a queasy 
stomach on a bus ride through windy 
mountains, motion sickness can ruin 
your whole day. Motion sickness is 
easier to prevent than treat. If you know 
you'll be on water and are prone to sea 
sickness, the scopolamine patch 
(Transderm Scop) is very effective. 
Place the patch behind the ear three 
hours before departure. It lasts for 3 
days. 

For shorter journeys or to treat mo- 
tion sickness that has already set in, oral 
antihistamines are your best bet. 
Dramamine is the classic but Benadryl 
will work equally well. The main side 
effect of all the motion sickness medi- 
cines is drowsiness. 


Q: What other medications might 
I want to include in my travelers medi- 
cal kit? 


A: Most travelers will want some- 
thing for pain. Tylenol, Advil, and Aleve 
are effective over-the-counter medica- 
tions for headaches and muscle strains. 
If traveling off the beaten path, you may 
want a stronger pain medication like 
codeine (Tylenol #3) or hydrocodone 
(Vicodin, Lortab) for a bad toothache 
or other severe pain. 

An antihistamine belongs in every 
travel medical kit. In addition to mo- 
tion sickness, Diphenhydramine 
(Benadry]) is used to treat itching, sleep 
problems, insect stings, and allergic re- 
actions. It comes over-the-counter in 25 
mg pills. Take 1-2 pills up to every four 
hours as needed. The most common 
side effect is sleepiness. 

Its wise to bring a few cough and 
cold tablets. Pseudoephedrine (Suda- 
fed) is a good decongestant. 

Jet lag usually isn’t a big problem 
traveling from the U.S. to South 
America but any change may lead to 
insomnia. If you are prone to insom- 
nia, use Benadryl or ask your doctor to 
prescribe a sleeping pill. 

Travelers far from medical care may 
want to carry a broad spectrum antibi- 
otic to treat skin and bladder infections 
or pneumonia. Excellent, inexpensive 
antibiotics are available for each of these 
infections. Unfortunately, for an all-pur- 
pose antibiotic you may need to spend 
$50-80. Some good all-purpose anti- 
biotics are levofloxacin (Levaquin) and 
azithromycin (Zithromax). 


Q: What should I bring to treat 
minor wounds? 


A: Skip the expensive wound 
cleaning solutions. Nothing is as good 
as plain old soap and pure water for 
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cleaning out a cut, scrape or puncture 
wound, Rinse the wound thoroughly 
then apply a topical antibiotic cream 
and cover with a bandage. I recommend 
plain Bacitracin cream or Polysporin. 
Avoid products with Neosporin (Neo- 
mycin) as they can cause an allergic skin 
reaction. A tweezers is handy for remoy- 
ing splinters and debris from a wound. 

If you have a larger laceration and 
can’t get to a doctor, butterfly closures 
can substitute for sutures in a pinch. 
Be sure to clean the wound thoroughly 
before closing it with butterflies. 
Be aware that butterflies tend to 
leave bigger scars than stitched 
wounds. Also, butterflies aren’t 
strong enough to close lacerations 
in areas with a lot of movement, 
like over the knee or elbow. 


Q: What about preventive 
medications? 


A: Bring an adequate sup- 
ply of anti-malaria medication. 
Chloroquine, mefloquine, and 
doxycycline will most likely be 
available locally but it’s wise to 
have a sufficient supply before you 
leave home. If spending a lot of 
time above 8000 feet, consider 
packing acetazolamide (Diamox) 
to prevent altitude sickness. Re- 
fer to “Ask the Doctor” (Issue 53, 
Autumn 1998) by Dr. Joseph 
Breault for details. 

Insect repellent, sunblock and 
condoms are other health-related 
supplies that shouldn't be forgot- 
ten. 


Q: If | have chronic medical 
problems should I bring anything 
special in my medical kit? 


A: If you have bad allergic 
reactions to foods or insect stings, 
bring an epinephrine pen for self- 
injection. EpiPen is very conve- 
nient to use, 

In case of unexpected delays 
bring an extra supply of your 


regular medicines to tide you. It’s best 
to carry two sets of critical medications 
in different bags in case one is lost or 
stolen. 

Ask your doctor to supply you with 
medicines in case one of your regular 
medical problems flares up while trav- 
eling. For instance, asthmatics should 
bring prednisone and heart patients 
should carry nitroglycerin, even if these 
medications aren’t used on a regular 
basis at home. 


You never know what you may be 
faced with during a medical emergency 
abroad. Medical care quality varies so 
much around the world— why take 

a chance? 


That's why medical assistance from SOS 
makes so much sense, Our benefits 


sd travel with you wherever you go: 


* Worldwide 24-hour assistance 


* Emergency evacuation and 
repatriation 


* Medical teams and air ambulances 
on standby 


= Plus, many more services! 


Get your plan in force before your 
vacation. Call today to sign up and to 
request our FREE fact-filled booklet, 
Safety Tips for Travelers. 


P.O. Box 11568, Philadelphia, PA 19116 
Tel: 1-215-244-1500 

Fax: 1-215-244-0165 

Email: individual@internationalsos.com 
Web site: www.internationalsos.com/enroll 
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@ What sort of documents 
should 1 include in my kit? 


A: Bring your physicians name, 
phone and fax number in case you fall 
seriously ill abroad. Patients with heart 
conditions should carry a copy of their 
most recent electrocardiogram (EKG). 
People with significant medical prob- 
lems should take along a summary of 
their health problems including their 
medications, the report from a recent 


“Every hour of every day, we're here to help. 


Call 1-800-523-8662 


———._ International ™ 


=SOS 


An AEA Company 71B-JANO1-SAE 
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physical, and current lab results. Make 
photocopies of written prescriptions for 
each medication you bring. These will 
come in handy if customs questions the 
pills you are carrying. Bring proof of 
vaccination and the WHO Yellow Fe- 
ver vaccine certificate (if needed). 


Basic Travel Medical Kit: 
Ciprofloxacin 500 mg 
#12 Loperamide (Imodium) 2 mg 
#12 Diphenhydramine (Benadryl) 
25 mg 

#15 Ibuprofen (Advil) 200 mq 
#60 Pseudoephedrine 30 mg 
#12 Bacitracin ointment 

1 oz tube 
Bandaids 
#20 Butterfly Closures 
#12 Rolled Gauze 
#2 Soap 1 small bar 
Tweezer 
Thermometer 


Disclaimer : These recommendations are general 
and may not apply to every reader, Please consult 
your doctor before taking any medications to 
ensure that they are safe for you. 


E-mail medical questions to 

Dr. Schechtman at: 

Although questions cannot be answered 
personally, a selection will be answered 
and published in future issues of the 
South American Explorer. 


O* 
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For 25 years, the La Tola Orphan- 
age has shared the same building as the 
Hospederia Don Bosco, a safe shelter 
for indigenous people who leave the 
countryside in search of work. Once 
primarily a home for orphaned chil- 
dren, La Tola also houses a large group 
of children who have left their commu- 
nities and families to make a living in 
the city. Daily, we see 15 to 40 children, 
ages 4 to 16, 


Ecuador is in the midst of its worst 
economic and political crisis ever. Its 
currency has devalued over 150 per- 
cent, the economy is in ruins, and un- 
employment is rampant. Government 
corruption leaves virtually no funds for 
education and healthcare. Two active 
volcanoes, national strikes, and bank 
closures add to the grim situation. 


Children who leave their homes to 
find work in Quito often end up shin- 
ing shoes, living on pennies a day, while 
trying to save money to send to their 
families. La Tola’s goal is to provide the 
kids with health care, one meal a day, a 
place to sleep, protection from the dan- 
gers of the street, and the chance to 
learn a skill. 


In 1999, with the help of caring in- 
dividuals, the South American Explor- 
ers (SAE), and SAE members we man- 
aged to provide La Tola orphanage with: 


1 A $30.00/month stipend for a full- 
time volunteer who spends time with 
the kids 

2 2 Quintals (50 kg) of rice, oil, fruit, 
and vegetables every month 

3 An emergency medical fund 

4 A small carpentry workshop for 
making artisan items 

5 Shoes, clothes, and gifts for Christ- 
mas 

6 Twice-a-month outings for the kids 


LA TOLA— QUITO 


7 Blankets 
8 1200 bags of sweets for the annual 
Christmas Eve meal 


Plans for 2000 


1 Finance and organize a program’to 
teach older kids to make bunk beds 
for La Tola 

2 Recruit and pay a full-time volun- 
teer 

3 Take the kids to the beach 

4 Continue the bi-weekly outings 

5 Work with La Tola to improve its 
education program 

6 Actively look for additional volun- 
teers 


Most of the children who benefited 
from the 1999 programs are still at La 
Tola. The outings provide the kids with 
the opportunity to have fun and act like, 
well....kids. All children have a right to 
food, clothing, and shelter. These chil- 
dren lack the opportunities of children 
in the First World. 


La Tola needs : 

1 To open school for adults and chil- 
dren, language/writing/mathematics 

2 Runa workshop for arts and crafts 

3 Help fold gauze bandages to sell to 
the Red Cross 

4 Supervise weekend outings, meal 
preparation, and play 

5 Help out in the Panaderia Workshop 
for Carpentry Projects 

6 Raise funds 

7 Make brochures for La Tola 


For further information contact: 
In Quito: Attention: Diana Morris / 
593-2-225-228 


In Ithaca: explorer@samexplo.org 


Or contact La Tola directly, in 
Spanish: 593-2-581-312 in Quito. 
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CUSCY 
CLUB 


Whats new in Cusco? Quite a lot! 
There's a new manager in the Cusco 
clubhouse and a new secretary. Cathy, 
our former secretary got married in 
November. She’s leaving shortly for 
Switzerland where she and new 
husband, Frederick, will have their 
baby. We will miss her grace and sweet 
smiles that brightened our days. We 
warmly welcome Marlene, our new 
secretary, to the Cusco club. 


So, who's the new manager? Let me 
introduce myself. I’m Sarah. I’m from 
England and where I worked for the 
BBC. Now I'm happily installed in the 
club here in Cusco. So far I've only had 
a few tricky moments. The worst was 
when our cook couldn't get to work 
because of a transport strike. You get 
used to Isobel’s delicious meals around 
here. Still after scrounging through the 
kitchen I found enough to feed me and 
the rest of the crew. 


The big decision of the moment is 
pets. The former managers Caz and 
Boz, I'm told had two pets, a dog, and a 
sheep. The current staff seem to favor a 
pet population consisting of two cats 
(necessary to keep each other company) 
and maybe a dog, but not a Rottweiler. 
Other suggestions for pets include a 
rabbit and possibly a guinea pig or two 
in honor of the Sacred Order of the Cuy. 


It's been demonstration city in Cusco 
during the past few weeks— two 
transport strikes, a student strike over 
discount fares, demonstrations against 
Fujimori and Montesino, etc. Despite all 
the turmoil, things continue to run 
smoothly in Cusco. 


New Inca Trail Regulations have just 
been announced, effective January 1, 


CLUB NEY'S 


2001, the fee to hike the Inca trail and 
enter Machu Pichu will be raised to $50 
or $25 for students with ISIC cards. 
Also, hikers will be obliged to employ 
recognized, licensed tour operators. 
Currently only 23 companies are 
licensed. The new regs also apply 
porters —how much weight they can 
carry their salary and working condi- 
tions. The new regs will likely mean a 
considerable increase in the price of 
hiking the trail. The cost is expected to 
start from $150 on up. Finally, only 500 
hikers will be permitted on the trail per 
day. This last regulation is not much of 
a change as 500 hikers a day is almost 
unheard of. Note: There are also 
unconfirmed rumors that the trail will 
be closed for cleanup the whole month 
of February. Check our website for 
updates. 


Before signing off, I'd like to thank 
Michael, our long term volunteer, for all 
his help and the goodies he brought 
back from England— milky way magic 
stars, jaffa cakes, and jelly tots! But most 
of all thanks to the members who've 
dropped by to share laughs, news, info, 
and travel stories with us. We wish you 
a safe onward journey and hope to see 
you here again soon. Keep coming 
folks, new members and old. 
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LIMA CLUB 


It has been a full few months in the 
Lima Clubhouse as we watched the 
political situation move from calm to 
chaotic. Political figureheads dove into a 
serious game of musical chairs. 
Accused of fraud, Montesinos fled the 
country, He soon returned from asylum 
in,Panama and is now laying low. 
President Fujimori followed the exodus 
trend, fleeing to Japan to resign. That 
said, Lima daily life has returned to its 
normal horn-prompted hustle and 
bustle and surrounding areas report 
similar normalcy. 


Though the political scene has been 
rapidly changing, the Lima clubhouse 
has maintained a steady flow of good 
energy. Former Quito manager Melanie 
Ebertz visited in November and taught 
us a thing or two about textiles in Latin 
America. Volunteers have also been 
hard at work—many thanks to Cecilie 
for developing our new member survey, 
which we now happily point out to 
members touring the clubhouse! Also, a 
thanks to the Tilak and Cusco crew, 
who put together new biking binders, 
filled with current biking ideas and 
routes! 


Clubhouse events are proliferating. 
We show free foreign films on Thursday 
nights with popcorn for all! Check out 
the Lima section of the website for an 
up-to-date schedule. Plans are afoot to 
volunteer with local NGOs in Decem- 
ber. Interested? Inquire at the club for 
details. 


Lastly, we thank all those who have 
graciously handcarried packages from 
the States or took our holiday treats 
home to our families!!! We can’t thank 
you enough! 


In this time for good thoughts and 
joy, the Lima kids wish all the best our 
SAE members! 


Tamara Houston, manager 
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NEWS 
SHORTS 


ADULTERY.COM 


You read about it all the time. 
Secretary caught in bed with boss 
during illicit weekend tryst. Ugly legal 


battle, bitter divorce, estranged spouses, 


resentful kids, long-drawn out settle- 
ment—ugly business all around. 


Well, this wouldn’t be the case if 
either party had the foresight to 
subscribe to amorios.com.ar. This new 
web site in Argentina provides all 


manner of services to anyone hell-bent — 


on cheating. Phony conference 
invitations, fake airline tickets, certifi- 
cates of attendance, and calls confirm- 
ing bogus appointments are all offered 
to shield the adulterer from detection in 
his/her shady pursuits. The guilty can 
now blissfully sin in serenity for a mere 
$120. 


Raul Tello, founder of Amorios, 
provides cover stories and documenta- 
tion tailored to individual cases. Say 
you're a botanist. Tello’s diligent staff 
will fabricate an invitation to a confer- 
ence on tropical ferns, produce realistic 
plane tickets to Miami, complete with 
transfers and “proof” of hotel reserva- 
tions. But suppose your mate wants to 
check up on you. Should he/she call 
one of the false numbers that Amorios 
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provides, someone impersonating a 
secretary will answer and inform the 
caller their wife or husband “just stepped 
out.” Fora finishing touch, loudspeakers 
in the room broadcast suitably confer- 
ence-like background noise. When you 
get home, sated and secure, a certificate 
of attendance will arrive in the mail. 
From time to time thereafter, you can 
expect to receive invitations to future 
botanical convocations. 


So popular is Amorios with those 
wishing to escape getting caught in 
flagrante delicto that Tello has had to 
limit membership in Amorios to 1,000. 
Amorios’ roaring success has sparked 
plans to expand into Peru and Paraguay. 


THIS SPUGS FOR 
YOU 


Not since Spuds MacKenzie has a 
beer commercial aroused such fury. 
Remember good ol’ Spuds, the dog that 
drowned in a swimming pool, sur- 
rounded by scantily clad girlies, during 
the filming of a Bud Light commercial? 
Well, something just as bad has 
occurred while shooting another 
commercial, this one for Cusquena beer 
in Peru. 


J Walter Thompson, the prestigious 
U.S. publicity firm, was contracted to 
shoot the ad for Cusquena. While on 
location at Machu Picchu a crane 
smashed into the Intihuatana, or 
“hitching post for the sun,” gashing the 
monument. This centuries-old granite 
sun clock is an integral part of Machu 
Picchu. In the words of Federico 
Kaufmann Doig, a distinguished Peruvian 
archeologist, “Machu Picchu is the heart 
of our archeological heritage and the 
Intihuatana is the heart of Machu Picchu. 
This is an affront to our ancestors.” 


The shoot was approved by Peru's 
National Institute of Culture, but the 
permit specifically prohibited the use of 
a crane. The production crew sneaked 
the crane into Machu Picchu at dawn. 
Criminal charges have been filed against 
the production company, charges which 
carry a two to four year prison sentence. 


A spokesman for J Walter Thompson 
expressed deep regret. They probably 
said the same thing when they killed 
Spuds. 


TRUE COLORS 


Were the ancient Incas, you know, 
uh....gay? 


There’s been some confusion among 
some tourists visiting Cusco, where the 
rainbow flag flies from many homes, 
bars, shops, and other public buildings. 
The Inca regarded the rainbow as a gift 
from the sun god. Historians believe the 
rainbow was the banner of the empire 
that, at its height, stretched from 
southern Colombia to Chile. In 
appearance, the flags of the ancient Inca 
and the world’s gay community are 
virtually identical. The Inca flag has an 
additional blue stripe, but it’s hardly 
noticeable. 


The confusion has had mixed 
results. Homophobic tourists have 
refused to have their photo taken with 
the Cusco flag in the background. 
Some bar and shop owners suspect a 
boycott by heterosexuals. Other shop 
owners, however, are cashing in, selling 
rainbow souvenirs from the “Gay City.” 


So concerned are Cusco’ city fathers 
lest the Inca flag be mistaken as a 
tribute to gay pride, that they are 
talking with anthropologists, historians 
and artists to come up with a new 
design. Let's hope it’s not the swastika. 
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RETURN OF ThE 
NATIVE 


Long thought to be extinct, an 
Indian tribe has reappeared after more 
than half a century. Two-hundred and 
fifty natives, living on a remote moun- 
tain range near the border of Peru and 
Brazil, have been identified as the last 
survivors of the long lost Naua tribe. 


The surviving Naua surprised 
authorities when members of the tribe 
stepped out of the jungle to protest the 
creation of a national park on their 
land. It was previously believed that the 
Naua died out in the 1920s. 


When the Portuguese arrived in the 
1500s, Brazil had at least 5 million 
indigenous peoples. War, disease, and 
other hardships thinned their numbers 
to a low point of 100,000 in the 1970s. 
The Naua were once the most populous 
tribe in their region. 


Since then the Indians have been 
making a comeback. Given new 
constitutional rights and land, their 
numbers are growing rapidly. 


Although few of the 250 remaining 
Naua speak the Naua language, they, 
like other Indian peoples, will be 
entitled to their own reservation. The 
task is now to find land and set it aside 
for their use. Moral: there’s Naua time 
like the present. 


MOONIE TALKS 


Townspeople of Puerto Casado in 
northern Paraguay are up in arms since 
the Moonies, a religious sect, came to 
town. The Unification Church of the 
Reverend Sung Myung Moon recently 
snapped up more than 300,000 
hectares of land—a tract than includes 
the town of Puerto Casado, population 
6,000. 


Tensions are high. Residents fear 
they'll be evicted and are demanding 
guarantees they won't have to leave 
their homes. They also want the 
Moonies to deed the town and church 
to the local council. Angry residents 
even recently prevented an aircraft 
carrying a delegation of Moonies from 
taking off. 


The Moonies have large land 
holdings in other South American 
countries. In neighboring Brazil, the 
sect has built a community for about 
2,000 followers. 


The Moonies have sought to mollify 
residents of Puerto Casado, assuring 
locals that, as new landowners in the 
area, they are now “partners.” Moonie 
spokesmen are urging residents of the 
town to cooperate for the good of all. 


So far, tensions have not eased and a 
solution seems far off. 


ORIGIN OF THE 
oreere 


Kathy Bickerstaff, 51, will be 
traveling to the Galapagos this year, 
courtesy of Charles Darwin. No, no... 
Bickerstaff, a guest house landlady, 
never met Darwin. She did, however, 
buy his book, Origin of Species, twelve 
years ago at a church rummage sale in 
Luccombe, Somerset, U.K.. It was only 
when guests at her bed & breakfast 
noticed that it was a first edition that 
she started treating the volume with 
care. “I was afraid of spilling tea on it,” 
said Bickerstaff. The rare book recently 
fetched 11,600 pounds at auction and 
will finance her travels. 
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CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
Mexico & USA 


Small Group 
Adventures for the 
Independent Traveler 


Bolivian Explorer 
10 Days from Lima to La Paz 


Inca Trail 
15 Days from Lima including 
the Amazon & Machu Picchu 


Amazon & Inca 


Adventure 
22 Days from Lima to La Paz, 
exploring Peru & Bolivia 


Costa Rican Discovery 
14 Days from San Jose 


%, 
All accommodation 


included 
No single supplement 


Cail for a free color brochure 
1-800-TREK-USA 


1-800-873-5872 


or visit our website at 
www.americanadventures.com 
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Unique tours for groups and individuals 
TREKKING IN THE ANDES - HORSE-BACK RIDING EXPEDITIONS 
JUNGLE TRIPS - ECOLOGIC - MYSTIC AND CULTURAL TOURS 


Suecia Street #339 Fixed departure dates: Inca Trail to Machupiccu, Mt. 
Plaza de Armas 


Fax; (51) 84-243736 Ausangate, Vilcanota Mountain Range, Vilcabamba, 
ash Price Choquequiraw and Mt. Salkantay 
e-mail: inqusa@gengo.rcp.ne.pe Day tours: in Cusco - Puno - Lima - Nazca - Arequipa. 


rapier isccsiarraces Weekly departure to MANU Biosphere Reserve on 9D/8N, 7D/ 6N. 


CUSCO,PERU Packages designated to accomodate different levels of physical abilities. 
SAEC Member Discounts. 


Our Address: 


Travelling to Easter Island? 
Fascinated by this enigmatic island? 
Check us out! 


- Latin America 
e ito Airfare eXperts 
800-655-4053 


- Consolidator tickets 
(from anywhere in the US or Canada) 
+ Save 20-40 % vs. Airline prices 
- Specializing in South America 
(we don t do Europe!) 
- One-year tickets 
(at a fraction of the normal price) 
+ Customized itineraries 
(visit 2-3 or more countries) 
* eXpert Staff 
(we have all traveled to South America) 
- Airpasses 
(Grupo Taca, Lan Chile, VARIG, etc.) 
+ Student Tickets 


Rapa Nui Journal 


..the premier source for Easter Island 
events and scientific studies. 


eer 


Machu Picchu + Galapagos + Aero Continente + trekk ing 


For More info: 

USA/Canada 1-800-655-4053 / local: 510-655-2154 
Fax: (510) 655-4566 

e-mail: exito@wonderlink.com www: hitp/ww.exitotravel.com 


Saad Mee 


eXko Travel, 1212 Broadway Sute 910, Oakiand, CA 94612 


Easter Island Foundation 
P.O. Box 6774 
Los Osos CA 93412 


Contact us for a list of our 
Easter Island publications 


Bradt Travel Guides 


Far and away the best for South American explorers 


he imazon dl Feuador, Peru Jenezuela 


Email: rapanui@compuserve.com 
ie and Bolivia 


. 
2 


www.bradt-travelguides.com 


or contact us for a catalogue 
Bradt Travel Guides 
19 High Street, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SLO 9QE England 
Tel: +44 1753 893444 Fax: +44 1753 892333 
Email: info @ bradt-travelguides.com 
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Footprint, publishers of the traveller’s ‘bible’ the South American Handbook have 
launched a new wave of guidebooks in paperback. The new format includes colour 
photography, exceptional colour mapping and a new internal layout. All in a 
new up-to-date size, in an ultra-tough, lightweigh ab with user friendly 
flaps and withan exciting new cover design’ if 


Footprint for. Latin America. 
ot American Handbook —_ Mexico & Central America 


“I carried the South American Handbook in my vba from Cape Horn to 
Cartanega and consulted it every night for two and a half months. And 
I wouldn’t do that for anything else except my hip flask.” 


Michael Palin, BBC Full Circle, 
: _ Footprint Handbooks 5 


www.footprintbooks.com 


000Z }ULId}004 


’ ¥ 2 = 
4 wey eager 


“4: 


¢ Jungle Expeditions 

* Highland Trekking 

* Birdwatching 

« Cultural and Archeological Programs 


¢ Walking Tours 
* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
eekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas’ —~P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-569956 Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: angerme1@angermeyer.com.ec 


Web Site: http://www.angermeyer.com 
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SOUTH 
EXPLORERS 


ady Florence Caroline Dixie launched her 

literary career in England in 1880 with 

the publication of Across Patagonia. Born 

in 1857, Lady Florence was the youngest 

daughter of Archibald William Douglas, 
the Seventh Marquis of Queensbury, and Caroline 
Margaret Douglas. Tragedy, turmoil, and fame dogged 
the family. When Lady Florence was three, her father 
shot himself while “cleaning a gun.” Four years later, her 
mother converted to Catholicism and briefly fled 
England for France. In: 1865, Lady Florence's brother 
Francis disappeared while scaling the Matterhorn. Her 
twin brother, James, committed suicide on the eve of his 
engagement in 1891. Her brother John put Oscar Wilde 
in jail for libel in retaliation for the writer's affair with 
John’s son Alfred “Bosie” Douglas. (Bosie later went to 
jail himself for libeling Winston Churchill. An ardent 
anti-Semite and supporter of Adolph Hitler during the 
1920s and 1930s, Bosie had accused Churchill of having 
Lord Kitchener killed on behalf of Jewish financiers.) 
John, the Eighth Marquis of Queensbury, is perhaps just 
as well-known for having written the rules of boxing, 


Meanwhile, at the age of eleven, Lady Florence fell in 
love with Sir Alexander Beaumont Dixie, whom she 
married when she was eighteen. From that moment on, 
according to one newspaper, “she was before the public 
eye as a poet, novelist, writer, sportsman, explorer, and 
champion of human rights.” 


“Her versatility,” it was said, “was as bewildering as 
her beauty. She had . . . dark, piercing eyes and raven 
hair” and “was a fearless rider” who “could ride bareback 
as easily as with a saddle.” 


When only twenty-one, Lady Florence sailed to 
Patagonia with her husband, her brothers John and 
James, and Julius Beerbohm. (Beerbohm, who supplied 
the sketches for Lady Florence’s volume, already had one 
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Mia e ie Lady Florence Dixie 
BY DANIEL BUCK 


Patagonian expedition and a book, Wanderings in Patagonia; 
or, Life Among the Ostrich Hunters, under his belt.) “We only 
took one servant with us,” Lady Florence explained, “know- 
ing that English servants inevitably prove a nuisance and a 
hindrance in expeditions of the kind, when a great deal of 
‘roughing it’ has to be gone through, as they have an unpleas- 
ant knack of falling ill at inopportune moments.” 


“Why Patagonia?” Lady Florence asked rhetorically. 
“Precisely because it was such an outlandish place and so far 
away, | chose it. Palled for the moment with civilization and 
its surroundings, I wanted to escape somewhere, where I 
might be as far removed from them as possible.” Patagonia’s 
wide open spaces appealed to her horseback inclinations: 
“Nowhere else is there an area of 100,000 square miles which 
you can gallop over, and where, whilst enjoying a healthy, 
bracing climate, you are safe from the persecutions of fevers, 
friends, savage tribes, obnoxious animals, telegrams, letters, 
and every other nuisance you are elsewhere liable to be 
exposed to.” Moreover, she said, Patagonia offered the visitor 
the opportunity to “penetrate vast wilds, virgin as yet to the 
foot of man,” The foot of English man, that is. Across 
Patagonia was the story “in rather high falutin’ language of a 
‘paseo,’ the Buenos Aires Herald grumbled, “no more danger- 
ous and no more exciting than any ordinary journey into the 
interior; and as to the unexplored and untrodden grounds, it 
is surprising to the reader to find the various places visited by 
the travelers already named by and known to the traders who 
had previously passed that way.” Of course, Lady Florence 
was doing nothing so unusual as following the conventions 
of literary-adventure travel. 


Landing in early 1879, at Punta Arenas, which in those 
days had but a solitary two-room hotel, Lady Florence wasted 
no time in getting underway, following a northerly course 
approximating the present Chilean Ruta 9. Her six-person 
party, augmented by four local guides, secured fifty horses 
and three mules for trans-port and for victuals, “biscuits, 
coffee, tea, sugar, flour, oatmeal, preserved milk, a few tins of 
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butter, [and] two kegs of whisky.” 


At Beerbohm’ urging, they tossed 
in a sack of yerba mate, which—to 
everyone's surprise—displaced tea 
and coffee as their favorite hot 
beverage. 


During their trek up into what is 
now the southwestern corner of the 
Argentine province of Santa Cruz, 
they learned how difficult it could be 
to live off the land. Their intention 
was to keep the larder full by shoot- 
ing guanacos and rheas, but that 
proved easier said than done. At one 
point, they were reduced to offering 
trinkets for meat to a party of 
Telhuelches. The Patagonians’ larder, 
however, was as empty as Lady 
Florence’, 


Mishaps greeted her expedition at 
every turn. A prairie fire overran their 
camp one afternoon, layering their 
gear in soot. Another day brought an 
earthquake, quite rare for those 
latitudes. Rain, bugs, runaway horses 
(ace rider Lady Florence rounded 
them up), and high winds completed 
their trials. 


The spectacular landscape pro- 
vided sufficient compensation. “A 
picturesque plain, covered with soft 
green turf, and dotted with clumps of 
beeches, and crossed in all directions 
by rippling streams,” Lady Florence 
wrote of the northernmost point on 
the journey. “The background was 
formed by thickly-wooded hills, 
behind which towered the cordilleras 
— three tall peaks of reddish hue, and 
in shape exact facsimiles of 
Cleopatra’ Needle.” (Her point of 
reference was the famed Egyptian 
obelisk on display in London.) She 
had arrived at Torres del Paine, not 
yet so named and certainly not yet a 
tourist spot. Indeed, she was the first 
tourist. 


eteditedlipnmse=s ak 


She crusaded for 
“rational dress” 
for women as a 

result of her 
experiences 
riding horses. 


Following her Patagonian jaunt, 
Lady Florence became a correspon- 
dent for the London Morning Post in 
South Africa during the Zulu War. 
The title of her 1882 book, A Defence 
of Zululand and its King, indicates 
where her sympathies lay. She later 
wrote several novels and children’s 
books, two of them set in Patagonia. 
In the 1880s, she moved to Ireland 
and took up the cause of home rule. 
Never one to keep silent, her condem- 
nations of the violent factionalism of 
Irish politics led to attempts on her 
life by Fenians. She survived a letter 
bomb and an assault by two knife- 
wielding men disguised as women — 
who were driven off by her St. 
Bernard. (A subsequent investigation 


Lady Florence Dixie on horseback in Patagonia in the late nineteenth century. 
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led to gossip that she had halluci- 
nated the assault.) 


Her innumerable social causes 
gained her much notoriety. She 
opposed hunting for sport, advocated 
women’ rights and family planning 
(understandable, given her genes), 
and became an ardent anti-vivisec- 
tionist. She crusaded for “rational 
dress” for women as a result of her 
experiences riding horses. Not even 
the royal succession laws eluded her 
steely gaze: She proposed that the 
eldest child, regardless of gender, 
should ascend to the throne. 


When Lady Florence died sud- 
denly from diphtheria in 1905 at age 
48, the Buenos Aires Standard ac- 
claimed her, saying that she “showed 
a strong interest in many sports, and 
was an excellent shot, a fine horse- 
woman, adopting the cross-saddle 
method of riding, and an excellent 
swimmer.” The London Times offered 
a rather more back-handed eulogy: 
“Though ardently convinced of the 
truth and righteousness of her 
somewhat peculiar views, Lady 
Florence Dixie had an attractive and 
attaching personality.” 
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The Ethnic Shop 
theethnics 


Your shrink (urban healer) getting 
a little pricey these days? No prob- 
lem. Get a direct shamanic consul- 
tation. Lost your llama, your thatch 
leaking, having trouble with manure 
build-up, tribal conflict getting you 
down? Your Amazonian shaman 
knows best. 

That’s just one of the features 
available here at The Ethnic Shop. 
Ethnic shoppers can visit this site, 
specializing on Ecuador, to virtually 
browse markets selling Guayasamin 
art, indigenous clothing and jewelry, 
leather works, and gourmet prod- 
ucts. Better yet, your money 
doesn’t land in the pocket of some 
South American fat cat. Quite to the 
contrary, each purchase helps funds 
the Community Sustainability Pro- 
gram, Wild Animal Recovery Pro- 
gram, or through ongoing land ac- 
quisition. Treat yourself and do 
good. 
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The Literature of Ecuador 
www. literaturaecuatoriana.com 


Viento negro, absoluta crecida 
mariposa, 

Mi capa hizo caer la noche entre 
tus senos. 

Who wrote these words? You’re 
right. César Andrade y Cordero. We 
are pleased to report that member 
knowledge of Ecuadorian literature 
has skyrocketed recently—a fact we 
attribute to this site. 

Readers unfamiliar with the works 
of Euler Granda, Alfonso Chavez Jara, 
and Ana Maria Iza just a few years 
ago can now recite whole odes, ele- 
gies, sonnets, and couplets. There 
are hundreds of poets to choose 
from when you are ready to raise 
your literary sights. And all in Span- 
ish, the language of Lorca and 
Cervantes. 

Poetry not your bag? That’s okay. 
Click here for essays and narratives 
by local literati. And you can read 
about the life and times of every au- 
thor posted in their short biography. 


LR LE BEETS 
Rubber Jungle: The Story 
of Chico Mendes 
www. chicomendes.com 

The fact is, we don’t know as 
much about Chico Mendes as we 
should. Worse, since we are busy 
putting this magazine together, we 
haven’t got the luxury of kicking 
back and watching hours of this 
splendidly filmed, well written, and 
engagingly, even humorously, pro- 
duced documentary on Chico. You'll 
need Quicktime or RealPlayer, each 
free and downloadable from the 


Internet, to viewit. Is this Greek 
to you? Ask your teenager to do the 
technical honors. 

Anyway, from a brief perusal, we 
feel confident in recommending this 
site to readers. With dozens of 
chapters, excellent archive photos, 
and a lively script, it’s the best 
source for Chico Mendes we’ve come 
across. Also, if it inspires anyone to 
write an article on Chico, send it our 
way. 


Art in Colombia 


www. ar l.co 


Sure, we'd like to visit the muse- 
ums of Colombia, viewing its galler- 
ies of sculpture and painting. Bu 
who wants to get mugged or kid- 
napped? 

Not to worry. While only a few up- 
and-coming artists are featured on 
this site, this is, indeed, excep- 
tional and certain to expand as 
other artists are featured. For now, 
you can view the paintings of 
Carmen Sofia Gomez, Gaston 
Bertelli, Gloria Ferero, Jorge Riveros, 
and many more. Sculptors too, in- 
cluding Edgar Negret and Fernando 
Lopez. Did we mention writers? 
They’re here as well. A good begin- 
ning for anyone interested in be- 
coming a Colombian art connoisseur. 


Guyanese Proverbs 


www. guyana. org/PROVERBS.htm 
It’s all better in the original lan- 
guage of course, but since you may 
not speak Guyanese Creolese, the 
site translates the general idea. 
Here’s a sampling of the 90 pithy 
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proverbs you’ll find on this site: 

“Good gubby nah ah float ah tap.” 
(Good things do not come easily.) 

“If dutty ah deh ah roof tap, yuh 
barrel uh catch am.” (Children learn 
bad habits from their parents.) 

And others less universal: 

“Cuss when yuh ah guh, nah when 
yuh ah come out.” (You must not 
curse the place that you have 
come from, because sometime in 
the future you may have to 
return there.) 

“Big tree fall down, goat bite he 
leaf.” (When a great man falls, he is 
no longer feared and respected.) 

To your liking? There’s 86 more to 
be enjoyed and quoted liberally dur- 
ing dinnertime conversation. A 
sample usage: “‘Ward, you know, If 
yuh finger get sore, nah tek am and 
throw way.” Clearly, Mrs. Cleaver is 
worried about the Beaver shooting 
up but sagely realizes that, ‘A 
member of your family may turn de- 
linquent but that does not mean 
that you can disown him or refuse to 
help him.’” 


The World Wildlife Fund- 
Brazil 


WOW! We’re blown away by the 
wealth of information available on 
this site. Our favorite section is the 
detailed descriptions of the Fund’s 
36 projects. From environmental 
policy to sustainable development to 
education, training, and research, 
these guys are trailblazers in envi- 
ronmental protection. 

Ten percent of the earth’s species 
are found in the country of Brazil. 
Click on the flora & fauna section to 


read about a few of the endangered 
ones, and feast on pictures of the 
colorful beasts as well. 

More of a reader? Alright profes- 
sor, delve into the monthly feature, 
highlighting the Brazilian chocolate 
forest, fish in the Amazon, and 
Asian logging companies in Novem- 
ber. Truly a magnificent site and an 
organization worthy of your support. 


The International Poetry 
Festival in Medellin 


Www.e t Ifestival 
english.htm| 

Were you at Woodstock? Frolicking 
around with dreads and love beads? 
Well, if you missed it, this is the 
mini version for the intellectual. 
Over 200,000 people showed up last 
year. While Jimi Hendrix and Bob 
Dylan didn’t jam, seventy poets from 
43 nations took part. Kick off your 
shoes and enjoy readings in casual 
open air theaters, parks, taverns, 
and universities all over Medellin. 

Read about the history of the fes- 
tival as a force for peace. Glance at 
all the notable that have partici- 
pated over the years. And, GOOD 
GOD!!! The festival has spawned a 
magazine, poetry anthology and its 
own school of poetry. Links? Of 
course. Connect to other interna- 
tional poetry festivals, poetry 
magazines, poets’ personal pages, 
and more through this site. 
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The World Fact Book 2000 
www. cia. gov/cia/publications/factbook/ 


Make the CIA work for you. Sure, 
they dropped the ball when it came 
to predicting the fall of the Soviet 
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Union, were less than omniscient on 
Yugoslavia’s military strength, 
and...... but they’ve gotten it to- 
gether on this page. Need a quick 
briefing on Suriname (or any other 
South American country)? Here, 
you’ve got it. 

What about Guyana? Did you know 
that the entire military budget for 
fiscal year 2000 was a whopping 
seven million dollars? Jeez, the Pen- 
tagon couldn’t buy a towel mount 
for that. Good information, hun? 
And that is just for starters. You 
can also get information on the ge- 
ography, people, government, 
economy, communications, trans- 
portation, a map, and more. 

How much did the CIA spend to 
collect this info? You won’t find 
that posted here. 


LA Cocina Venezolana 


We just sat down, virtually speak- 
ing, to a scrumptious, mouth-wa- 
tering Venezuelan feast. We started 
out with a delicate chupe de 
pescado, followed by some hearty 
arepas, a glorious pavo, and finished 
off with a dainty dulce de lechosa. 
And we washed it all down with ice- 
cold quarapo de pina. The Venezu- 
elan Kitchen offers a smorgasbord 
of recipes from Venezuela, orga- 
nized by course, of course. 

Can’t make it to Venezuela to buy 
traditional ingredients? On the map 
of the United States, click on a re- 
gion and this site produces a list of 
stores when gringos can buy hard to 
find Argentine foodstuffs, such as 
harina pan. There is also an interna- 
tional list of Venezuelan restaurants 
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and an extensive list of Argentine 
ingredients and their English transla- 
tions. Now you’re cooking. 


Music of Bolivia 
www.ssc.msu. edu/~llajta/music14.html 
Whot a fabulous site! At South 
American Explorers we have our 
computer speakers cranked up and 
the Business Manager gyrating to the 
dulcet strains of Tesorito by Tunari 
and other Andean rhythms. All you 
need is RealPlayer, an easy and free 
download from the Internet. 
Traditional Bolivian music on harp, 
string, and flute is available. On the 
brink of modern Bolivian music? 
There’s that too. Enjoy! 
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Argentine Wines 


argentinewines.com 

In vino veritas. And we wouldn’t 
lie to you-the Argentine wines are 
particularly delectable, full-bodied, 
and flavorful. Check out this site 
for the lowdown on wine from this 
region of South America. 

Stort your tour with the history of 
Argentine wines, en Espanol of 
course. Peruse the list of Cabernet 
Sauvignon’s, Chardonnay’s, 
Malbec’s, Savignon Blanc’s, and 
Perro Loco (just kidding) and read up 
on their sublime qualities. Every- 
thing you want to know about Ar- 
gentine vino—vintage, winery, fla- 
vor, body, region, etc.. Subscribe 
to their newsletter and connect to 
sites that deal Argentine wines. And 
gentlefolk, when you get your 
bottle, be sure to observe ceremo- 
nial niceties. Sniff the cork, swirl 
the nectar, rope it, and check the 
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hue against the light. If it passes, 
bottom’s up. 


Tierra de Caracoles: 
Stories for the Bolivian 
Rainforest 


www.e-medico.com/caracol/default.htm 


Once upon a time...... two noble 
authors formed a pact. The vowed 
to somehow preserve the wondrous 
customs and traditions of the upper 
Bolivian rainforest against the evil 
demons of the mass media and 
Western pop culture. Together, they 
schemed to compose stories about 
their ancestral domain. Then, with 
the passing of each moon, they 
posted a single beautiful story on 
the Internet for all to see and mar- 
vel over. At first, it seemed their 
quest would come to naught. But 
little by little, first one surfer, then 
another, visited their site. Soon, 
countless numbers flocked to their 
page and a miracle came to pass. A 
culture that might have passed 
away, passed instead into the 
memory of thousands around the 
world, bringing joy, appreciation and 
love for their world. You too are 
welcome to come, see and listen to 
the stories of the two Bolivian writ- 
ers. 


Bolivian Times 


www. latinwide.com/boltimes/ 

We have praised the Bolivian Times 
in past issues, but who wants to 
whip up an appetite for something 
you can’t get. That’s what we 
thought anyway. But we got it 
wrong. The fact is, you can click on 
their web site and read the current 


Bolivian Times free of charge. It’s a 
deal, at twice the price. How do 
they do it? We’re not sure. Advertis- 
ing probably. Anyway, here it is in 
living color, with all the features 
you’ll learn to love. Movies, 
weather, stock quotes, domestic 
and international news, and more. 
Search back issues by date for a 
fabulous archival treasure. A very 
fine, informative and well-re- 
searched little rag it is. 

You don’t speak Spanish? So what, 
it is in English. Always has been. 
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A traveler, not a 
tourist? 


We understand. For 23 years 
Transitions Abroad Publishing 
has been helping independent 
people of all ages and budget 
levels go overseas not as tourists 
but as travelers. 


Whether you want to work, 
study, live, or simply travel 
overseas, our publications will 
help you get there and do that. 


Visit our web site at 

[www. TransitionsAbroad.com] 
or call 800-293-0373 for a free 
packet of information about 
our publications: Transitions 
Abroad magazine, the 
Alternative Travel Directory, and 
Work Abroad. 


Trust Transitions Abroad—the 
alternative travel resources that 
have been helping people 
satisfy their wanderlust since 


1977. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIEDS: Ads for Issue 64 must be 
received by February 15, 2000. You must send 
payment (check drawn on U.S. bank, or Visa, 
MasterCard, or Discover number and expiration 


date) with copy. 
GUIDES 


WANT TO GO CLIMBING? ECUADORIAN 
ALPINE INSTITUTE has over 16 years of 
professional experience. Let us sweat the small 


stuff! www.ecuadorexplorer.comVeai, (63) 
CLIMBING ECUADOR The most 
inexpensive climbing company with certified 
guides. We offer only the best service and 
equipment. www.moggely.com Tel: 02-554-984. 


4X$ transport. SAE members 10% discount. 
ARTS, CRAFTS 


Handwoven 100% wool blankets from 
Momostenango, the Guatemalan highlands 
weaving center. Lots of designs, all in three 
sizes. BLANKETSINTERNATIONAL.COM, 
EMail staff@blanketsinternational.com. (63) 


HOTELS, LODGING 


Gringo Bills Hostal, Restaurant and Bar Calle 
Colla Raymi 104, Machu Picchu Pueblo, Cusco, 
Peru Telfax: 084211046, Email: 
gringobills@yahoo.com, Web: 


www.machupicchuperu.com. (66) 

HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES, LIMA. Colonial 
style, memberrecommended hostal near Lima 
SAEC. Inexpensive rooms from $6. Quiet, safe, 
friendly. Dutch owned. Tel: (511) 4330031. 
Email: artes@terra.com.pe; InterNet: http:// 
arteswelcome.tripod.com; Jiron Chota 1460, 
Lima 1, Peru. (63) 


CLOSE TO SAE LIMA, family run Hostal 
Iquique. Friendly staff, comfortable rooms, use 
of kitchen facilities. Airport pickups available 
from $10. Special rates for groups and SAE 
members. Single Room $7.50, $11 with bath. 
Double Room $9.50, $15 with bath. Shared 
rooms $3, Jr. Iquique 758, Lima 5, Peru. Telefax 
(511) 4334724, Telephone (551) 4233699. 
http://barrioperu.com.pe/hiquique, 
hiquique@terra.com.pe. (63) 


FRIEND'S HOUSE in Lima $6/person. A 
charming place to accommodate you. Family 
atmosphere, near the ocean in Miraflores. 
Breakfast, hot shower. Jr Mango Capac 368 
Miraflores (between the 9th and 10th block of 
Ave Larco. Tel 051-1-446 6248 email: (63) 


“The New PLAZA FRANCIA INN Pension 
Telf:330 6080; address: Rufino Torrico 1117, 
has very clean dorm rooms with shared hot 
showers at $7 US”. Lonely Planet 2000 edition, 
page 136, Also single, matrimonial, and double 
available. 10% off for reserving in advance. 
Airport pick up arranged on request so to be met 
personally at the airport by our driver with a 


sign. (63) 


Per issue rote for classified ads 
LIFE MEMBERS: Free first 25 words 
OTHER MEMBERS: 
Non-commercial; $10 first 25 words 

ercial: $30 first 25 words. 
NONMEMBERS 
Non-commercial: $20 first 25 words 
Commercial: $40 first 25 words 
Each additional word $.50 


Note; E-mail addresses and 


international phone numbers count 


as 2 words. All classifieds currently 
running will expire with 
Issue number thot appears ot the 
end of the ad, e.g. (61) 
Ads for Issue 62 must be prepaid 


and received by December 1, 2000 


CULTURA RESERVATION CENTRE, Quito: 
A group of independent hotel owners with a 
variety of beautiful places around Ecuador in 
one central office. Tel/Fax: 5932 558889. Email: 
info@ecuadortravel.com (QC) 


CAFE CULTURA; In QuitoEnglish owned 
hotel; beautiful colonial house centrally located 
in new part of town (Robles y Reina Victoria). 24 
bedrooms, all with private bathroom. Logfires/ 
garden/lots of atmosphere. Café serves our 
famous breakfasts, lunch, and English cream 


teas. Tel/Fax: 5932224271. Email: 
info@cafecultura.com; Web: 
www.cafecultura.com.(QC) 


THE MAGIC BEAN Restaurant, coffee house 
and hotel. Great location, comfortable, clean. 
Close to all the good restaurants and shopping. 
In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
Americanowned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera, Quito, Tel: 566181, Shared rooms 
and bath $7 pp, double with private bath $20. 
(IC) 


BLACK SHEEP INN ecological lodge located 
in the heart of the Andes. Great day hiking, 
treks, horseback riding, gourmet vegetarian 
food, organic gardens, clean air and bright stars. 
Close to Laguna Quilotoa, Rio Toachi Canyon, 
cloud forest and indigenous markets. Three 
hours from Latacunga. For information: Tel: 
5933814587. Email: info@blacksheepinn.com 


or www.blacksheepinn.com. (63) 

EXPLORERS INN. WORLD RECORDS; 595 
species birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Alcanfores 459- 
Miraflores Lima tel: 447 8888 fax:241 8427. 
email: sSafaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe; Web site: 


hitp://peruviansafaris.com/, (63) 

PENSION JOSE LUIS. Cosy apartments in a 
private house. Family atmosphere with 
independence. Cooking and laundry facilities, 
safe, nice and quiet location, 10 minutes from 
the center of Miraflores: Francisco de Paula 
Ugarriza #727 San Antonio, Miraflores 18 Lima. 
Englishspeaking owner. Rooms with private 
bath, hot water 24 hours; capacity 20 rooms, 
Cable TV. Public phone, fax, email. Price: US$12 
per person. Breakfast and taxes included. 
Reservations: Tel. (511) 4441015; Fax. 
(5114467177) Internet Web Page: http:// 
www.hoteljoseluis.com., Email: 


hsjluis@terra.com (63) 
LANGUAGE 


“BERACA” SPANISH SCHOOLStudy and 
learn Spanish in beautiful historic “Quito 
Colonial”. We offer one to one instruction with 
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qualified and experienced native instructors. 
Includes free laundry, fresh coffee, book 
exchange. Recommended by the South 
American Handbook 2000. SAE discount 10%. 
www. beraca.net.ec or email: 
beraca@interactive.net.ec. (63) 


“THE BEST SPANISH LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS in the world,” said the highly 
regarded travel publication International Living. 
Locations; Central/South America, Mexico, 
Caribbean, Spain. For all ages & levels. Exciting 
excursions. Homestay or hotel. Also: Volunteer/ 
Internship placements; executive & family 
programs; teacher discounts; academic credit. 
Want to find out more? Contact AmeriSpan. Tel: 
18008796640, fax: 2157511100, email; 
info@amerispan.com, WWWeb: http:// 


YOUR BEST LINK TO QUALITY SPANISH 
SCHOOLS Ecuador, Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Coasta Rica, Spain. Superior service at Language 
Link. Tel: (800) 552-2051. E-mail: 
info@langlink.com. Website: www.langlink.com 
(63) 


Cuenca city is recommended for students 
from all over the world and linguistics experts to 
learn Spanish. “Equinoccial” is the best language 
school in Cuenca. Address: Luis Cordero 9-32. 
Phone: (593-7) 834-758, E-mail: 
eee@cue.satnet.net Website: 


wwwequinoccial.edu.ec (63) 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED AT SAEC: The South 
American Explorers Club is looking for 
volunteers! Intermediate to advanced Spanish 
language ability is a plus. Travel in Latin 
America, especially in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, 
is preferred. Are you an administrative wiz? 
Experienced with IBMcompatible computers? 
Do you love people, LOTS of people? Interested? 
Stop in at the Quito Clubhouse (Jorge 
Washington 311 y L. Plaza), the Lima Clubhouse 
(Avenida Portugal 146), or the Cusco Clubhouse 
(930 Avenida del Sol)! (CL) 


PUBLICATIONS, MAPS, 
VIDEOS, MUSIC 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 
America’s #1 Guide to international work, living, 
study, and independent travel. 20th year. 
$24.95/six issues. Call for a FREE sample issue. 
(800) 2930373. (TR) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Reviews, 
interviews, essays, poetry, and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1762 Emerson 
St, Denver, CO 802181012 USA. (TR) 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/yearperson, $30/ 
yearinstitutions. Outside US add $3 postage. 
(TR) 


RESEARCH 


INCREASED ULTRAVIOLET IN SOUTH 
AMERICA? If you have knowledge of, or have 
experienced severely sunburned skin or sore 
eyes, please contact Jim Scanlon, 199 Canal 
Street, #8, San Rafael, CA 94901 or 
jscanlon@linex.com or leave message 
4154850540. (63) 


TRIPS 


Small group adventures for the independent 
traveler in Peru, Bolivia, and Coast Rica. All 
transportation and accommodation provided. 
AmeriCan Adventures & Roadrunner. Call 1- 
800-TREK-USA www.americanadventures.com 
(65) 


DISCOVER THE CELESTIAL WORLD OF 
PERU. Enjoy personal and experienced service 
with our customized trips to Machu Picchu, 
Cuzco, Nazca, Sipan, Chan Chan, Inca Trail, & 
Amazon. Last minute travel plans are our 
specialty. Tambo Tours 18882GOPERU 
(2467378). (63) 


FERTUR PERU. Tour and travel agent. 
Tourist information, package tours, international 
and domestic flights, excursions, 
reconfirmations, great prices and student 
discounts. Close to SAEC Lima Office. Tel: (511) 
3305412. Email: fertur@correo.dnet.com.pe 
(63) 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custommade expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, llama trekking, camping etc. 
Ecuador's biggest and best climbing company. 
Full logistic support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 18004348182. Fax 5932220426. Email 
admin@safari.com.ec (63) 


INCA TRAIL TRIPS to Machu Picchu 
departing every Monday. All trips are less than 
ten hikers. Private trips available for groups of 


four. Extensions to other areas available on 
request. Tambo Tours 18882GOPERU 
(2467378). (63) 


BOLIVIAN AMAZON. Expertly outfitted 
paddling tours. Previous paddling experience 
not required. No motors. Great wildlife. 
Beautiful scenery. New jungle treks now offered, 
Lots of options. Exploratory and customized 
trips available. Rainforest Expeditions, RO, Box 
2242 Nevada City CA 95959 (Tel/Fax) 530-478- 
1957, rainfrst@netshel. net, 


www.rainforest-expeditions.com (63) 
ETCETERA 


WE NEED NEWS! Just about to toss out that 
New York Times as you get off your plane in 
Quito, Lima or Cusco? What about that old 
Newsweek you've already read? Don't throw it 
away! Our Clubhouses in South America need 
news from abroad! (CL) 


DESPERATELY SEEKING COPY MACHINE. 
Got a Xerox photocopier kicking around? Care 
to make a donation to help us out? Please 
contact the Lima office at 


montague@amauta.rcp.net.pe (CL) 

THE BAR AND MORE...Julian De Morales 
759, Huaraz, Peru. The best selection of 
cocktails in town. Top design location just 
around the corner from Cruz Del Sur Terminal. 
Open in the morning for breakfast and in the 
evening for dinner. International kitchen. 
Selection: Fresh Homemade Deserts, Coffee, 


Juices, Appetizers, Cocktails. (60) 

HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to 
Lima, Cusco, or Quito emptyhanded! We are 
always looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you will 
have some extra room, contact: South American 
Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850; Tel: (607) 2770488. (CL) 


KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vital 
those TRIP REPORTS were to your last sojourn 
to Machu Picchu, your dissertation on 
Patagonian penguins, your tour of the Pantanal 
on horseback? Submit them online at 
www.samexplo.org, send them via email, or call, 
write, or fax the SAEC for blank trip report 
forms. SAEC: explorer@samexplo.org, 126 
Indian Creek Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 
6072770488. (CL) 
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BOOK 
REVIEY'S 


Forgotten Vilcabamba: Final 
Stronghold of the Incas 
Vincent R. Lee 


N.p.: Sixpac Manco Publications, 2000. 
515 pages, paperback, $ ?? 


Explorers have been looking for 
Vilcabamba, the legendary lost city of 
the Incas, for almost two hundred years. 
Overrun by the Spanish in 1572, the 
city was eventually abandoned and 
faded into verdant obscurity deep in the 
foothills of the eastern Peruvian Andes. 
By the nineteenth century it was a fabled 
lost city. French diplomat Comte de 
Sartiges was the first to search for it, in 
1834. Over the decades, others fol- 
lowed, including Peruvian uber-geog- 
rapher Antonio Raimondi. Hiram 
Bingham finally stumbled upon it in 
1911, calling it Espiritu Pampa. But he 
mistakenly concluded that Machu 
Picchu, which he had discovered a few 
weeks earlier, must have been 
Vilcabamba, because, well, it looked 
more like what he thought a fabled lost 
city should look like. 

By the 1940s, archaeologists work- 
ing in the Urubamba Valley had come 
to doubt Bingham’ calculation. When 
eccentric American adventurer Gene Sa- 
voy led a series of expeditions to 


Espiritu Pampa in 1964-65, it became 
clear that the site was much larger and 
more significant than anyone had imag- 
ined and that it might very well be 
Vilcabamba. English historian John 
Hemming, author of the authoritative 
The Conquest of the Incas (1970), went 
back to the original Spanish sources and 
uncovered a few more, including a dis- 
patch written from Vilcabamba in 1572. 
Hemming became convinced that the 
weight of the evidence was clear: 
Espiritu Pampa was indeed Vilcabamba. 
Yet his conviction remained to be tested 
on the ground. 

Enter Vince Lee, a Wyoming archi- 
tect and amateur explorer. Amateur in 
the best sense of the word-indefati- 
gable, obstinate, and compulsive—which 
is to say that he’s got a good set of legs, 
doesn’t understand the meaning of the 
word “no,” and is well-read on an ob- 
scure archaeological topic. The author 
of aseries of monographs on Inca ruins 
in Peru and Bolivia, Lee first came to 
Andes in 1982. Although most of his 
questing has been in the Urubamba 
Valley, he has also worked at 
Chachapoyas, in the northern Peruvian 
Andes, and at Inkallacta in central Bo- 
livia. 

Forgotten Vilcabamba is, as Lee ex- 
plains it, “the story of an escape that 
turned into a quest that became an ob- 
session that has solved, I think, a very 
old puzzle.” In a foreword, Hemming 
pronounced Lee's “detective work and 
conclusions...totally convincing.” 

Solving the ancient puzzle required 
several expeditions, involving much 
galumphing through the rain-sodden, 
vine-tangled eastern Andean foothills, 
in baroque parlays with the eccentric 
Gene Savoy, competition from rival and 
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not always scrupulous explorers, and 
periodic threats from the Sendero 
Luminoso. 

Lee’s account of his archaeological 
sleuthing is well-told. He's honest about 
his anxieties and, as he closed in on the 
solution, the role his ego began play- 
ing. He tips his hat to the Andeanists 
whose investigations made his effort 
possible. Unlike many foreign outland- 
ers, he takes a genuine interest in his 
local guides and porters, and works 
their life stories into the narrative. A set 
of precise architectural sketches of 
Vilcabamba and related ruins also en- 
hances the book. 


—Daniel Buck 
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Mexico and Central America 
Handbook 2000- NEW 
Edited by Ben Box 

(Footprints Handbooks) 


Funny. We've read this book from cover 
to cover and there's not a single mention 
of Zorro. Maybe they're not into movies. 
Still, it is an excellent guide, up-dated 
every year and represents a truly 
remarkable compilation of tips, facts, 
history, sites, maps—in short, everything 
you need to know about all the countries 
between the Rio Grande and the Darién 
Gap. A gold mine of useful information. 
Rates hotels (in every price range), 
excursions, tour companies, restaurants, 
language schools, nightclubs, medical 
services, places to shop. Includes safety 
warnings, historical sidebars, great maps. 
Regarded by many as the best book on 
the territory available. 

$27.95 [Members $22.95] Item #258 
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Trekking in Bolivia 
Yossi Brain 


Read all about Bolivia's rise as a sea 
power. O.K. Just checking. This is the 
best all-around guidebook for mountain 
climbing and trekking in Bolivia. Written 
by climbing guide Yossi Brain, it offers a 
wealth of route maps for treks of all 
levels of difficulty, info on Bolivia's 
national parks, expert advise on buying 
and hiring gear and services, Inca trade 
routes. Long awaited, this trekking guide 
deserves the highest praise. 1997. 
$16.95[Members $14.95] Item #266 
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Galapagos: A Natural History 
Michael H. Jackson 


All in all, the most comprehensive guide 
to the natural history of the islands in 
print. Covers in depth the human history, 
physical environment, evolutionary and 
ecological relationships, and detailed 
histories of the flora and fauna. Big 
paperback; photos, maps, large bibliogra- 
phy. Revised and expanded. 1999. 

$24.95 [Members $22.95] Item #128 


SUCCESS IN 


SPANISH 


TIGH SCHOOL * OOALE 


Success In Spanish CD-Rom 


If you've got a computer that runs 
Windows, you can't get a better intro 
Spanish course than this! What we 
thought was really fantastic was the 
Record/Playback feature that compares 
your utterances with a native speaker’. 12 
lessons in vocabulary, grammar, listening, 
and speaking. Comes with 292 page 
Spanish phrasebook. 

$19.95 [Members $18.95] Item #366 
(psst...we sell it cheaper than 
Amazon.com!) 


Backpacking and Trekking in 


Peru and Bolivia 
Hilary Bradt 


You don't have to backpack in Peru and 
Bolivia. Every year, thousands don’t. Even 
Peruvians and Bolivians by the score 
abstain and are none the worse for it. Still, 
if you find you must backpack in Peru and 
Bolivia, you'll find this book helpful. 
Detailed trail descriptions and routes, info 
on preparations, safety, health, transport, 
recommended guides, flora and fauna, 
history, Andean trekking. Outlines short 
hikes in the Sorata area, walks on the 
Island of the Sun, Auzangate treks, the 
Cordilleras Blanca, and more. 
$15.95[Members $13.95] Item #105 
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Living Poor Ecuador & Galapagos Islands New 


Moritz Thomsen Video Peru Video 

Its back. In print. For sale. We have it. Lonely Planet Lonely Planet 

Moritz Thomsen’ classic chronicle of his a r ‘ 

Peace Corps stint in Ecuador. The St. People who have seen this video swear Climb an Andean glacier 10,000 feet 
Louis Post-Dispatch says, “Hilariously its better than the real thing. Judge for above sea level, witness the spectacular 
funny at times, grimly sad at yourself. Fly an old army airplane into Inti Raymi sun festival, trek to Machu 


others...with breathtaking descriptions.” 
Thomsen tells the story of his experi- 
ences among the native villages. Because 
it is so well-written, the book makes 
great teading, no matter what your 


sea lions, climb a volcano, and more. A Lines. 


tion to Ecuador—South America in 


interest. Much beloved by countless club — Miniature with jungle, mountains, 18th- 
inerbere. century colonial towns, offshore islands, 


$17.95[Members $15.95] Item #265 fiestas, markets, and national parks. 47 
‘ minutes. 
$19.95 [Members $17.95] Item #598 
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South American Handbook 2000 
Edited by Ben Box 


New 
The ‘Handbook’ is known quite simply as Arg entina Video 


the ‘Bible’ to South American travelers. 
Some 1200 pages on South American Lonely Planet 
countries. Completely revised and 
updated every year. Far and away the 
most comprehensive source for the 
serious traveler. For 75 years the 
definitive guidebook on South America. 
$40.00[Members $35.00] Item #257 


The mile-wide Iguazu Falls, the spectacu- 
lar Train to the Clouds, the magnificent 
desolation of Patagonia, the urban frenzy 
of Buenos Aires, the seductive poses of 
the Argentine tango...they’re all here in 
this stellar 47-minute video. 

$19.95 [Members $17.95] Item #604 
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the jungle, see Ecuador from the roofofa _ Picchu, eat piranha on an Amazon river 
train, relax in thermal springs, romp with — trek, and marvel at the mysterious Nasca 


video to dazzle and inform, Anintroduc- $49.95 [Members $17.95] Item #605 
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Peru Department Maps 1:600,000/1:200,000 
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Hiking and 
climbing in 
Ecuador and 
Peru? Not sure 
what topos 
you’ll need? 
Take a look at 
our web site at 
www.samexplo.org, 
call us at 
607-277-0488, 
or e-mail us at 


explorer@somexplo.org. 


To order, see page 63. 
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oin the South American 


Explorers and receive 

all the benefits of Club 

membership, including 
four issues of the South 
American Explorer, use of 
our clubhouses, and dis- 
counts on books and 
maps! 


South American Explorers 
Membership Categories 


Regular ($40 individual, $70 couple): 
Benefits include a subscription to the 
South American Explorer (the quarterly 
journal of the Club), discounts on 
items in our catalog, a laminated ra- 
bid-bat-spittle-proof membership 
card, use of our information and trip 
planning services, storage for equip- 
ment and supplies at the Lima, Cusco, 
and Quito Clubhouses, and much 
more. A complete list of membership 
services is available upon request. 


Contributing ($75 individual, 
$115 couple): Contributing Mem- 
bers, as the name indicates, contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the general cheer 
and goodwill of their Club. In addi- 
tion, they receive a colorful, hand- 
stitched arpillera. 
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Supporting ($150): As the name 
implies, these Members are virtual 
pillars, generously supporting their 
Club in its heroic efforts. Our hon- 
ored Supporting Members receive a 
Peruvian arpillera. And, because we 
know that Supporting Members al- 
ways welcome a thoughtful token of 
our appreciation, we offer these dis- 
cerning individuals a book from our 
catalog. Finally, a Supporting Mem- 
ber may also bestow two free gift sub- 
scriptions to the South American Ex- 
plorer at any time during the period 
of his/her membership. 


Life ($750): Our worthy Life Mem- 
bers receive all the benefits of Club 
Membership during their mortal tour 
of this planet. Esteemed Life Members 
are encouraged to choose any one of 
the large selection of books from our 
catalog. Asa final gesture of gratitude, 
Life Members will be sent copies of 
the last 15 issues of the South Ameri- 
can Explorer that are in print and ten 
free gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred at any time. 


Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife 
Member you will, of course, receive 
all the benefits bestowed upon Regu- 
lar, Contributing, Supporting, and 
Life Members. In addition, when you 
pass into the realm beyond, you will 
face eternity with serenity, assured of 
your Club's perpetual gratitude. You 
will know the true meaning of immor- 
tality as you return each year to pre- 
side at the annual Club bacchanal 
held in your honor. Imagine the envy 
of your fellow spirits when they wit- 
ness this outpouring of affection and 
devotion to your revered memory, a 
blessed dividend of immortality that 
might have been theirs had they but 
followed your sublime example and 
shown but a mote of your greatness 
of heart during their brief and point- 
less jigs upon the stage of life. 


For information 
about SAE or 
travel: 
60'7-2'7'7-0488 


To place an 
order: 
800-274-0568 
Monday-Friday, 
9am-5pm EST 


FAX (for orders 
or information): 
607-277-6122 
24 hours a day, 
565 days a year 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


POSTAGE & 
HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 
US $5 & under 
$8.01 $0 $18 sss 
$15.01 to $286.......... $5.50 

$28.01 to $80 ........ $6.50 

$50.01 to $75 ......00 $7.95 

$78.01 to $100........ $8.95 

$100.01 to $180 ..$10.95 

$150.01 to $200 .. $12.95 

$200.01 to $280 ..$14.95 

Over $250 ....ssssseses $16.95 

NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales 
tax when calculating postage and handling 
using above table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add 
$3.00 to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd 
Day, add $10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, 
add $20.00 to postage (continental U.S. only) 
Allow 7-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and 
you are paying by Visa or Mastercard, we will 
add the cost of airmail to your credit card. If 
you want, send your order, and we will advise 
you of the total cost plus postage charges so 
you can pay by check. Foreign checks and 
money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a 
bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 
minimum. Send a Gift Membership, merchan- 
dise, or free catalog to the person of your 
choice. Simply specify their name, address and 
the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” 
section at right. 


ORDER FORM 


Quantity Item # Item Name Price i 


Please check the appropriate boxes: t a 
8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 

New Address d Handli a 

CI New Member or Subscriber Postage and Handling ——1 
© Renewing Membership # Membership 

© Don’t exchange my name with : - a 

other organizations pbb wibed i: —4 

TOTAL US $ —-4 

BILL TO a 


City/State/Zip | 
Telephone | 
SHIP TO 0 
Name | 
Address i] 
City/State/Zip | 
Telephone | | 


NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 
Number 


Expires Signature Q 

i 

Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 fi 

B 

Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: | 

South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA | 

a 

Hi 
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South American Explorers Uhr aii 

-Profit Org. 
126 Indian Creek Road as es is 
Ithaca, New York 14850 PAID 


Permit No. 999 - 
Syracuse, NY 


Address Service Requested 


Pie 


